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it should! Printed selling is selective, and the message was addressed 


to him as a promising prospect. It enters his consciousness through the sense that brings us a large 


percentage of our knowledge. Printed messages remain the big force in selling. Just as Champion 
paper is the choice of leading advertisers and printers, a perennial favorite for its high quality, wide 
variety, pressroom performance and finished attractiveness. The three great Champion mills offer you 
a complete line for letterpress and offset printing. Given good art, copy and printing, a likely audi- 


ence, and Champion paper ...and you have the perfect setup for making big and profitable sales. 


gun Sonatas Signe AND FIBRE COMPANY...HAMILTON, OHIO 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ...CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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ANICAL BINDING FOR EVEry 


THERE 1s a Gc MECH ———~ 40n 


NU-plast 2 Cercla Limited | 


i Pays eo bed oBC licensee 


Binderies which install General Binding Corporation 


mechanical binding equipment have a 7-fold advantage 4 superb bindings from which to choose: 
over their competitors: Greater profits, lower operating 


costs, faster customer service, finer bindings, unlimited 


versatility of application, broad advertising support and 

: co CERLOX —A truly flexible binding in colorful plastic. Stands 
established prestige. up under the hardest usage. 

Both Cercla and Cerlox can be used in full-length or dual 

S end for complete information styles with either two-piece or wrap-around covers. When wrap- 

around covers are used the backbone of the book can be 

Let us tell you more about the unequalled advantages printed effectively without additional cost. Both these fine bind- 


. ings permit back-to-back opening. 
of GBC equipment for your plant. Just ask us about a sai oo 


license for one or more of the fine GBC bindings de- LIMITED — A metal binding with a flat reinforced backbone for 


: . use with hard covers where extreme strength and durability 
scribed to the right . . . or send us a dummy for sample am -segueed 


CERCLA —A low cost, exceptionally rugged binding in metol. 
Pages turn smoothly on perfect rings with rolled edges. 


binding at no cost or obligation whatsoever. 
NU-plast — An unusually versatile binding in colorful plastic 
with a broad plastic backbone that can be title stamped. 


(( ): ; ; oes , ' , 
yee nore» binding ( 0 iporation All of these GBC bindings are apres ina wide variety 
of rich colors. All permit pages to lie flat in perfect alignment. 
\ a ae OO Ae By slot punching the sheets, they may be easily inserted or 
WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF MECHANICAL BINDINGS 4 . d t lica- 
sucanesats FROM COAST to CORSy Ane 7 eel removed after the book is bound. There is no end to appli 


————- tions to which these four bindings are adaptable. All offer the 
808 W. BELMONT AVE., CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS wheat te economy 
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This Month's Cover 


Nine dramatic stages in paper- 
making form the second of B&BP's 
brief tours through manufacturing 
plants of the industry's major sup- 
ply sources. These photos, and 7 
others taken at the mills of the 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., at 
Hamilton, O., Canton, N. C., and 
Houston, Texas, were included in 
@ portfolio recently distributed 
thru Champion dealers, and even- 
tually to some lucky customers, 
entitled “Champion at Work." 
Reproduced in 150 line letterpress 
with a tint block beneath, they 
provided an impressive study of 
the manufacture of over 7 tons 
of paper a day! 


Upper left shows the pulpwood 
piled for storage before being 
converted into huge piles of chips 
as pictured in the next scene. 
After cooking, the chips are con- 
verted into pulp and sheeted as 
in the first picture, next row. 
Samples are constantly tested as 
demonstrated at the far right. The 
pulp then streams into the Four- 
drinier wire as at lower left from 
which it emerges as paper ready 
for finishing. The supercalendar 
stack in the lower cenfer gives it 
that glossy finish, while at far 
riaht a web is machine coated 
two sides at once. And in the 
center, is the final stage, the 
sortina of reams of paper as 
snow-white as the uniform of the 
pretty girl inspector. 
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Number Four... 


UNIFORMITY 


LLUMINATED manuscripts, patiently 

lettered by medieval monks, gave 

varying accounts of identical events. 
Though matchless in their individual distinction, 
they could never be produced in standardized 
quantity. 


UNIFORMITY MEANS DEPENDABILITY 


Since most books today are intended for widespread use, uniform ma- 
terials are required to ensure durability. For a binders board possessing 
the absolute uniformity needed to meet modern bookmaking demands, 
specify 


DAVEY pinpERS BOARD 


Special manufacturing care to ensure lasting quality . . . adapt- 
able to even glue-hold and effective stamping . . . micrometer 
tested for constant thickness ... Davey Board is recognized as 
the standard of uniformity. 


‘cafes THE DAVEY COMPANY 


RED \W® Laser 
164 Laidlaw Avenue Jersey City 8, N. J. 


Distributors in All Principal Cities 
Mills at: Downingtown, Pa. Jersey City. N. J. 
Canadian Representative: The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto 1 
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Ratio Trends 


rhe ratio of current assets against cur- 
rent liabilities, reflecting the ease-of- 
payment position, has decreased to ap- 
proximately 80% of 1945 current 
ratios, Dennis Sweeney says in discuss- 
ing PIA 1946 ratios. In 1945 the cur- 
rent assets were 3.2 times the current 
liabilities. In 1946 current assets 
dropped to 2.59 times the current 
liabilities. 

The ratio study reflects unfavorable 
changes in many fundamental relation- 
ships. The downward trend which to 
a lesser degree was evident in 1945 be- 
came pronounced in 1946. 

It appears that the Working Capital 
of the industry is rapidly being de- 
pleted. A close scrutiny must be given 
to the proportion of working capital 
tied up in raw materials, exclusive of 
work in process. The decrease in the 
turnover of receivables is an indica- 
tion of a slowing up of collections. 
Watch your credits. The printing in- 
dustry is to a greater degree being 
operated on borrowed funds. The most 
unfavorable sign is the indication that 
Fixed Assets are increasing faster than 
the Net Worth. 


Over There 


\ new type of paper drilling machine 
has been developed by the Soag Ma- 
chinery Co. in London. Machine con- 
tains only one drill. Finger pressure 
on a latch releases the table, which 
automatically glides to the position for 
the next hole without making neces- 
sary any touching of paper stock dur- 
ing the operation .. . 

Int. Bureau of Federations of Master 
Printers will try to obviate overlap- 
ping by different countries in technical 
research. It will collect, pool and dis- 
seminate infermation about new in- 
ventions and such problems as stand- 
ardization of trade customs, paper, 
‘ype, etc., thus enabling printers and 
trade associations to work more close- 
ly on common problems. Most coun- 
tries in Bureau are European .. . 

British graphic arts visitors to U. S. 
unable to understand what some 
\merican firms. are grousing about. 
Says Corey: “Those who have borne 
the stresses and perils and casualties 
of war, as we knew them, cannot by 
any words or any medium make them 


realized by those who did not endure 
them.”’2 
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De-Inking Paper 


Foundations are being built at Gary. 
Indiana, for a new paper mill to make 
reclaimed newsprint from de-inked 
used paper. The mill is a joint ven- 
ture by 11 daily papers and one pros- 
pective magazine. The backers believe 
they can produce reclaimed newsprint 
as satisfactory as that made from wood 
pulp.’ 


Proofing Methods 


Quality of proofs may be improved 
without changing your methods or 
buying new equipment. Proper care 
will save money. 

If you have too much packing, it 
may result in misregister, slurs or 
wrinkles, for it causes the cylinder to 
print longer than the form. Under- 
packing likewise results in slurring, as 
well as the sheet pulling out of the 
grippers, or the packing from under 
the clamping bar. Check your rollers 
to be sure of getting proper ink dis- 
tribution. 

Cleanliness is essential. If the rails 
on which the cylinder travels are filled 
with grease and dirt, an uneven im- 
pression will result. Similarly, if the 
surface pores of the inking rollers are 
clogged with dried ink, a roller can- 
not function efficiently, nor can good 
proofs be obtained. 

Five causes for proofing problems: 
1, inexperienced or indifferent oper- 
ators; 2, failure to keep the press 
clean; 3, improper or lack of lubrica- 
tion; 4, carelessness; 5, general neg- 
lect.4 


Acetate Proofs 


To show a customer how his job is 
going to appear when engraved on 
steel or copper-plate, try this method, 
suggests P. Stackler. Simply lay out 
the job on a clear piece of acetate and. 
using the diamond point of the en- 
graving machine, engrave it lightly 
into the surface of the acetate sheet. 
When a lead pencil is rubbed lightly 
over the engraving the lines fill up 
with graphite and when the transpar- 
ent sheet is laid upon a piece of white 
paper the black and white engraved 
letters and designs stand out clearly 
just as they will on the final engraved 
job. 

The customer can make any. changes 
desired and these, noted on _ the 
“proof,” can be incorporated in the 


final engraving. Except for the most 
simple jobs it pays to lay out all work 
on acetate in advance of die cutting.® 


Straws in the Wind 


An -hourly increase of 58 cents in 
direct wages has been experienced by 
the printing trade nationally since Au- 
gust, 1945, in contrast to a national 
direct wage hourly increase for all 
trades of 3314 cents, says labor expert 
Oscar Whithouse. Printing _ prices 
might become so prohibitive as to 
force buyers of printing to resort to 
some other medium. 

Depreciation should also be given 
serious consideration by graphic arts 
management. For the average print- 
ing plant, reports indicate that depre- 
ciation expense takes $1 out of every 
$7 of profit.® 


Coated Papers 


Several reasons for offset printers’ re- 
luctance to use coated papers. Average 
pressman does not run it enough to 
become familiar with its feeding. This 
is troublesome, particularly on those 
feeders which do not have combers 
and pressure feet for holding the sec- 
ond sheet from sliding forward. 

Coated papers also make it necessary 
to control water and ink to a mini- 
mum and in recent years the papers 
vary a great deal from manufacturer 
to manufacturer. The average shop 
that is not familiar with the use of 
coated paper is always in doubt as to 
what to do with the ink to prevent 
offsetting, slow drying, picking and 
chalking and scratching. There are a 
great many shops that run as much or 
more coated than offset papers with- 
out any trouble. Generally speaking, 
there has never been too much infor- 
mation given out by the paper or ink 
manufacturers relative to the use of 
these materials together, more or less 
leaving it up to the ingenuity of the 
various shops and employees to find 
out the hard way.’ 


Labor Relations 


Employer groups have often invited 
labor union leaders to speak before 
conferences and discuss industrial rela- 
tions, says M. L. Cooke. There should 
be more return engagements so that 
management leaders may begin to feel 
at home in union headquarters. Of 


(Please turn to page 44) 





This Martie 2006s Saves You 


BOOK PUBLISHERS! You can cut metal inventories 
to a minimum with the new MONOMELT Plastic 
Molding System. You no longer need to hold type 
for books that may rerun. Just make plastic molds 
of the pages, pi the type, and file the molds until they 
are needed for making electroplates for the reruns. 
Advantages of the new sega 
Instead of hundreds of pounds of high-priced 
MONOMELT Molding System metal tied up in type for each book, you’ll have only 
1. Simplifies storage; reduces metal inven- a clean, compact file of inexpensive molds which can 
tories to a minimum. be electrotyped when you are ready to use them. 
2. Makes multiple electros from same mold. You can make any number of accurate electro- 
; : types from each MONOMELT plastic mold—no need 
. Gives accurate reproduction of composite ; . 
forms. for safety shells. MONOMELT molds can be stored 
4. Eliminates graphite and wax nuisance. indefinitely in a fraction of the space required for 
5. Eliminates cutting down, flashing and build- type. And when they are no longer needed, they aia 
ing; simplifies operations. be remolded on-new type and used over again. 
The MonoMELT Plastic Molding System makes it 
possible to give even better service and still reduce 
your metal costs. WRITE TODAY for complete 
details of this new system. 


- Requires less molding pressure. 


MONOMELT CO, Inc. 


1601 N. E. POLK STREET MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 
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For the first time, for the 
smaller plant, a small-size 
Rotary Perforator provid- 
ing traditional Rosback 


accuracy and efficiency. 


Takes a full 22- 
inch width sheet. 


for a Man-Size Job 


ea | 2,2.-inch 
= Le perforations 
“5 cheet Strike 
be controlled by 
a suipment 
Special 


etc 


Stat dard e< 


ng heads 


c } 
foratl 
1 7a 40) &- 
ake)! pe?* ; 


} aoringd: creasing: 
work. scori! 


For bulletin containing complete specifications and for price 
quotation on the new Rosback ‘Twenty-two’, see your nearest 
Rosback Dealer or write direct to us. 


F. PB. ROSBACK COMPANY, enton Harbor, Wich. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF PERFORATORS 
GANG STITCHERS AND PAPER PUNCHING 
AND DRILLING MACHINES 
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| The drama of 




















important shades representing all 


the essential colors will be the - 





basic Lashaway color line. The 
drama found in a Rembrandt Red, Moonlight 
Gray, Santa Fe Tile or Sailor Blue, will be a 


valuable aid to the designer planning 


his books. 


The twenty-five, carefully chosen from an 
endless parade of colors, are available in 
either linen or vellum finish of all 

standard Brookfield qualities. 

For convenience when ordering use only the 


color name, quality and finish. 


on Lake Lashaway - OF 


BROOKFIELD Ha bookie Mosk: 
MILLS OEE 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON COMPANY, Inc. 
90 Worth Street. New York 13, N. Y. 
BOSTON @ CHICAGO e ST.LOUIS @ PHILADELPHIA @ LOSANGELES @ NEW YORK 
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‘TAKEN FROM 
CERTIFIED RECORDS 
OF NATIONALLY 
PROMINENT BOOK- 
BINDING COMPANY 


r” ccvioment Division SPIRAL BINDIN 


Manufacturers of Mechanical Bookbinding Machinery 


406 WEST 3st STREET NEW YORK I1,N. Y. 








This is the 271st Peerless advertisement to appear in this publication 


Designed to Meet Today's Requirements 


STREAMLINERS 





Ze. 


AND PEERLESS ROLL LEAF 


Avenue 


Courtesy Rock Island Lines 


Today's modern streamliner is as many miles ahead of the covered 
wagon as Peerless Roll Leaf of today is ahead of the roll leaf of 1918. 
Peerless made roll leaf thirty years ago and it was a good leaf . . . judged 
by the standards of those days. But today’s production standards re- 
quire streamlined products with greater workability, higher quality, and 
improved end-results. Peerless Roll Leaf meets these standards and is 
available in Genuine Gold, Imitation Gold and Silver, and Pigment 
Foils. Peerless Stamping Presses and Roll Leaf Attachments . . . with 
necessary brass or steel type and dies . . . complete the Peerless line 
of roll leaf and roll leaf machinery for the bindery. For samples and 
literature write to PEERLESS ROLL LEAF CO., INC., 4513 New York 
Ave., Union City, N. J. 


PEERLESS 


a le «CROLL LEAF COMPANY. INC. 
LIF Vad Slampitnyg Hasts * Slamprtrng fresses 


UNION CITY NEW JERSEY - 
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Note this for your future . . . 


TEXTILEATHER-BOUND books 
greater sales! 






More and more fine books today are bound to 
sell better in richly attractive covers of 
TEXTILEATHER™*. Available in a wide 
range of colors and effects, TEXTILEATHER 
is easy to apply, durable, washable, odorless 
and vermin-proof. TEXTILEATHER gives 
your books the look and feel of luxurious 
quality ... inspires smart cover treatments 
that sell books on sight! Write for samples, 


more details. Textileather Corporation, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


MORE THAN 
35 YEARS OF PUBLIC 
ACCEPTANCE 


TEXTILEATHER . . 


NOT LEATHER 






PNEZAN\\. 
ANNES 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


“Better Adhesives Through Research” for over 50 years 


*Trade Mark 
U.S. Pat. & Pat. Applied 


American Adhesive Mfg. Co., Ine. 
13th Street & drd Ave. *° Brooklyn 15, N.Y. 
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When you buy 


a paper CUITEr . ..« 


Say 


how WELL WILL IT CuT? 
how MUCH WILL UPKEEP COST? 
how LONG WILL IT PRODUCE EFFICIENTLY? 


The answers to these three questions 

are found in the design of the paper cutter for, 

ultimately, design determines performance. 
Seybold, and Seybold design alone, gives you 

Double-End-Pull, combined with Continuous, 

Double-Shear knife action. Ask any owner 

of a Seybold paper cutter how this improves 

cutter performance . . . produces more 

accurate cutting, without chatter marks... 

keeps knives sharper longer . . . keeps machines 

operating at top efficiency for many years. 
Don’t let confusing smoke signals 

distract your attention from the main issues of 


“How well” . . . “How much”. . . and “How long”, 


Seybold Announces Availability of 
HEAVY-DUTY 40” Paper Cutters 


-. Sevbold Company , 
Seybold offers a limited number of Heavy- Barris Sey es. Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Duty 40” Precision Paper Cutters: for cake General Ofhees- - ional information 
delivery—as soon as 4 to 6 weeks in many in- (__ ) Please send addition ae eee 
stances. These machines are now on display at have representative ca 
all Seybold district offices. Stop in and see this ) Please 
machine in action today. Find out for yourself 
why “Double-End-Pull, combined with Con- 
tinuous Double-Sheéar knife action” makes such 
a big difference in paper cutter performance. 


or about 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


General Offices, Cleveland 5, Ohio 
HARRIS PRESSES . SEYBOLD CUTTERS e OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS EQUIPMENT 


District Offices: New York * Chicago + Cleveland « Atlantu * San Francisco * Toronto, Canada 
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THE BETTMANN ARCHIVE 


There Have Been Some Changes Made! 


lt didjhappen here, but it can’t happen 
now! Harsh discipline and antiquated 
teaching have gone. Educator and man- 
ufacturer together, have banished the 
primitive conditions and equipment. of 
the old time classroom. 

One instituted better’ educational 
methods, the other developed the excel- 
lent products which today supplement a 
teacher's efforts. 


For example, text-books . . . bound 


L. E. CARPENTER & COMPANY 


with Lacrtex, our pyroxolin-coated fabric. 
Because it is durable, and resists water, 
mildew, grease and dirt, many promi- 
nent publishers always specify Lacrtex. 
In addition, they know its smooth printing 
surfaces assure trouble-free printing, and 
that Lacrtex is always absolutely uniform 
in color. 

Write for full information of available 


colors and patterns, prices and samples. 


INCORPORATED 
WHARTON, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK: 130 West 42nd St. LOngacre 40080 CHICAGO: 535 South Franklin Street 
BOSTON REPRESENTATIVE: Arthur Seomon, 198 Hillcrest Rood, Needham, Mass. 
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bookbinding success 


The Pacific Press Publishing Association 
at Mountain View, California, used these 
four grades of Swift’s Glues in binding their 
MODERN MEDICAL COUNSELOR: 


i For Case Making 


Pamphlex Flexible Glue 
diluted approximately 30% . . used in 
Semi-Automatic Smythe Case Maker. 


@ For Gluing Off 
No. 1439-S Resin Adhesive 
diluted 30% to 40%. 


: ; Write your nearest 
3. Tipping In ' . you 
No. 1161 Paste without dilution. Swift Adhesive Plant: 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
E. Cambridge, Mass. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
Harrison, N. J. 
@ Placing Super Kansas City, Kan. 
Sta-Flex Flexible Glue diluted 40%. Los Angeles, Calif. 
' National Stock Yards, III, 
N. Portland, Ore. 
Swift’s Glues for bookbinding are popular all over the country because we Omshe, Dich, 


¢ : 5 : fe S. San Francisco, Calif. 
have one or several kinds for every bindery operation ... we make them S. St. Joseph, Mo. 


from many types of raw material: animal glues, resin, starch or latex. eeadsicasctss 
: : hue : Swift Canadian Co., Ltd.: 
This wide selectivity assures exactly the right grade and type of glue, the Tosenne, Celiaide 
precise combination of working qualities, that make for economy and Vancouver, B.C. 


efficiency in all the diversities of bindery work. lnaibel, Nia 


Montreal, Quebec 

215 Maguire St. 
SWIFT & COMPANY 

ADHESIVE PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT e CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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VUHHtN ACCURACY 


J nen ENTRIES in a dictionary rep- 
resent the very best in modern schol- 
arship. Each word or phrase, its use and 
related facts can only be compiled and 
published by those in the “know-how”. 

Tedious hunting through pages has 
been eliminated by the application of 
thumb indexing with a gold stamped A 
to Z alphabet. 


The C. E. FINCK PRINTING 
SERVICE, for experienced workman- 


ship, skill, speed and accuracy was se- 
lected by Random House to handle the 
indexing and stamping. This “know- 
how” in thumb or step indexing, tab- 
bing and specialized printing has been 
proven TOPS for more than 30 years. 

When next you desire accurate, 
faster and more economical service call 
upon the C. E. FINCK PRINTING 
SERVICE. Our estimating department 
will supply you with quotations and 
dummies at no obligation. 


An entire plant devoted exclusively to all types of Indexing! 


C. E. FINCK PRINTING SERVICE, Inc. 


Specializing in Step and Thumb Indexing 


CAnal 6-89063 - 


tay MUDSON ST... B. ee « 


WAlker 5-8447 
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AQ) ATLAS OF AMERICANA! y)} 


Hy 


YY Nostalgically drawn by Gaar Williams 
Published by Rand McNally & Company 


..- AND BOUND TO BE GOOD 
... IN COLUMBIA BOOK CLOTH! 


Among the Folks in History gathers 
together in one big chuckle, a collec. 
tion of the most popular of all the Gaar 
Williams cartoons. Here are sentimen- 
tal humor, a photographic memory for 
detail, and rare drawing. Here is 
American life and ways in the 90’s 


immortalized! 


Rand McNally & Company, famous for maps and 
atlases, chose Columbia book cloth for this sure- 
to-be-treasured book. For good looks .. . sturdi- 


ness ... long wear. 


What's your next book? There’s a Columbia book 
cloth to team up with its binding requirements. 
There’s Columbia cloth making talent with over 


50 years’ experience — at your servicel 
¥ 


s Remember: if it’s bound in Columbia — 
wd — it’s bound to be good! 


—————— i ( 


. MILLS, INC. 


BOOK CLOTH DIVISION 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e BOSTON e PHILADELPHIA 
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That’s what the superintendent of one of Philadelphia’; 
standout bookbinders says of Hastings ELECTROLL, 
the 24K gold in the amazing roll-film form. That’s whe 
you will say when you receive and try your sample of 
ELECTROLL. 


2-WAY ECONOMY —Lowers cost, lessens waste! 
ELECTROLL gives you the brilliance and 
glamor of pure gold at a cost competitive 
with imitations. In its practical, film-pro- 
tected form it reduces loss by waste. Priced 
for production runs, ELECTROLL’S beauty 
and durability enhances fine editions as well. 


DOES A BETTER JOB—ELECTROLL isn’: 
simply gold in a new form—it is a better gold 
that does a better stamping job. ELECTROLL 
means gold in a form that is more flexible, 
covers solidly, gives you perfect definition. 
ELECTROLL is free from pin holes, light 
spots, patches and laps because it is made by 
an entirely different process—electronically. 


PRODUCED IN THE “E BOMB”’—Hastings 
ELECTROLL is produced by a patented proc- 
ess in a sealed bombardment chamber. With 
absolute uniformity, a high-frequency, high 
voltage electronic stream rains minute parti- 
cles of 24K gold onto a thin plastic film in 
high vacuum. 


ANY WIDTH UP TO 36”—ELECTROLL is 
available in rolls of any width up to 36 inches! 
And it comes sized, ready for use. Send for a 
free trial sample today. No obligation. 


| MAIL TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLE 
TTT TTT rT | | 


HASTINGS & Co., INC. 


HASTINGS BUILDING + 2314 MARKET ST. + PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free sample of ELECTROLL by 
return mail. 


HASTINGS & CO., INC. 


HASTINGS BUILDING» 2314 MARKET ST.» PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
Established 1820 


Width desired inches 


Branches: 1332 W. Grand Ave., eared 22, Ul. and 
47 W. 16th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


West Coast Distributors: Harry W-. Brintnall Co., 
Los Angeles, San Francisco & Seattle. 


Name. 
Company 
Address 
City 
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You'll cut time and labor costs in the bindery when you use 
1c of Du Pont’s dependable bookbinding materials. Both 
‘abrikoid’’* and PX Cloth are made according to strict 
ecification standards. Each shipment is uniform in quality 
. in color, grain, and finish. 


The popular materials are ideal for binding all types of books. 
1ey’re tough . : . durable . . . economical. They resist dirt, 
ease, and water. Fingerprints and smudges are easily re- 
noved with a damp cloth. They come in a range of appealing 
colors and texture effects. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Fabrics Division, Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. 
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# 

mee/ Better Homes and Gardens BABY 
BOOK, published by Meredith Publish- 
ing Company and bound in Du Pont 
“Fabrikoid” by Wallace Homestead 


UNIFORMITY assures you 


of a minimum of re-runs and re-processing 


DU PONT 


TAEEMUO 


REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 


Ht LOY 
GU PONT 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
e+e» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


*** Fabrikoid”’ is Du Pont's registered trade mark for its 
pyroxylin-coated and impregnated bookbinding material. 
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New sa 
m 
for an old éciond 


CME 


cH aAMPION 


model A 
Book stitcher 


Book stitche 


pamphlet 
ro Ya": 


0 stitches pet 
0. 25 to nd wire; 
26” x 26” floot space: 


gl/," throat, 
stitched 


Maximum width of saddle- 
books, 14”. 


STITCHING wir 


ACME sTEEL CU MPANY 


2826 Arche \Wlinois 


E pIvisiON 


r Ave- Chicag® 8, 


Other A 
cme Bo 
plus seine, Stitchers up to 2! 
” 
e service and yi /2 capacity, 
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LAWSON CUTTERS RATE BEST! 
=" 


A AMMMNNATONOTTT OT ee 


Just as modern electrical resetting 
devices replace old-fashioned fuses, so 
the LAWSON OVERLOAD RELEASE does 
away with bothersome, obsolete safety- 
breaking washers. Because no parts 
hove to be replaced, resetting is merely 


a matter of moments. Extra-sturdy ; ears Operate in Sealed Bath a Oil 
V-TYPE BRAKE DRUMS AND ARMS with Positive Non-Slip, Non-Oiling Fricti 
inserts of Johns-Manville Brake Blocks, Disc Type Clutet 
located in front for easy adjustment, oe : 
give positive action and long life. Roller, Ball or Needle Bearings on 
Knife Bar Slot Closing Device 
Extra Long Clamp Lead 


LAWSON 39” 46" 52" CUTTERS | “Som 


Easy Adjustment of Knife to te Sick 


are immeasurably superior 


Research into the needs of the industry by the 

outstanding designer in the field is reflected in precision-built 
LAWSON CUTTERS. On all scores, feature by feature or 

in terms of general performance, production, accuracy, 
safety, efficiency, and dependability —LAWSON CUTTERS 
add up to the highest rating. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLETS 
Complete, fully illustrated descriptions and specifica- 
tions of the 39”, 46” and 52” LAWSON CUTTERS are 
available upon request. Send for them now! 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 
HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., INC. los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
A. E. HEINSOHN PRINTING MACHINERY Denver, Cole. 
TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, INC Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Dallas, lexas 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


MAIN OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 426 WEST 33rd STREET, NEW YORK I, N.Y. 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





If you have a Chandler & Price press in your 
plant — this catalo¢ will interest you... . 


BRIGHTEN ROLL LEAF FEEDERS can 
be installed on most types of printing 
and embossing presses. Write today 
for your copy, now ready for mailing. 


GRIFFIN, CaNene HES Watsu, Inc 


17-19 EAST HUBBARD STREET 


50 EAST 21st STREET 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK 10.N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1833 


In New England 


Manrsuatt Son & Waeetock Inc. 


82 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON 11, MASS. 
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THIS IS A GOOD GRADE 
BINDING, BUT... 


THIS ONE IS BETTER. 
its Durasized* 


FOR LONGER WEAR! 


There’s a reason why more and more binderies insist upon Impregnated 
Sayltex and Impregnated Saylking, for these two bindings, and only these two 


bindings, are Durasized for longer wear. 
You, too, will find it to your advantage to use Sayltex (a Group C fabric) 
or Saylking (a group C, fabric) ... fabrics that give more wear at no more cost. 


Send for samples today. 


*Durasized 


A special process used in the manufacture of 
Impregnated SAYLTEX and Impregnated SAYL- 
KING that insures longer wear to the finished 
binding ... oil-free and starch-free, too. 


SPECIAL FABRICS, INC. 
Subsidiary of Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 


Main Office: SAYLESVILLE, R.1. New York Office: 72 LEONARD ST. Chicago Office: 608 S$. DEARBORN ST. 


AGENTS AND pistriputors J / 2¢#/ic Coast: WARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., INC. + Los Angeles + San Francisco + Seattle 
Boston: wuite son co. New York: srooxs-Loester co. 
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T. live into antiquity, a book must be 
bound with the finest of materials. 


A complete line of quality book adhe- 
sives is made by our company. These 
products are the combined result of modern 
research and the skill of more than 80 years 
experience in developing the right adhesive 
for the right operation. 


U letter outlining your requirements and 


problems will receive our prompt attention. 


coorewy ofthe Sextet Obie Uhoarr THE UNION PASTE COMPANY 


1605 HYDE PARK AVENUE HYDE PARK, MASS. 


Q@uatity ADHESIVES Since 18 6 6 
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The minute you put your hands on the 
controls, you'll know that this is the cutter 
you've waited for. Its smooth hydraulic 
power does all the work . . . automatically. 
The weight of one finger will bring down 
the clamp with any degree of pressure 
you desire, while as light a touch on another 
lever causes the knife to slip through the 
stock with a quiet purr. 


The new NATIONAL 36” HYDRAULIC is safer 
than ever. It can't repeat. It has no clutch, no 
flywheel, no gears . . . (any cutter which has 
these parts is not fully hydraulic). You can use 
shear or vertical cutting with a few minutes for 
the simple changeover. Designed to overcome 
“one-legged operator” fatigue, it doesn't need a 
clamp foot-treadle. 184 moving parts are elimina- 
ted altogether . . . and that means longer-lived 
accuracy . . . a fitting addition to the famous 
National Line manufactured since 1893. Write 
today for the name of your distributor. 


NATIONAL 
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FEDERAL Dace e¢ 4gacu! 


The Greatest Development 
in The Bookbinding Industry 
Since The Introduction of BOOK-FLEX 


FEDERAL 
COLD-FLOW 
PB GLUE 


Here's an entirely new glue for use on jhe.” “Perfect 

Binder" machine. It's vastly suet glas . Check hese uanutlAa gee 
uniquely different . . . years ahead of hot flexible 7 Ad 4 
glues. 


™ Many Times Stronger than 
Federal "COLD-FLOW PB GLUE" is ready for use Hot Flexible Glue 


instantly right from the container—no fuss, no add- Permanently Flexible 
ing water, absolutely no heat. 


? ™ Books Open Fiat 
Check the advantages of Federal COLD-FLOW Does Not Deteriorate 
PB GLUE" . . . compare it with anything on the ~ 
market. You'll easily understand why more and Vermin Proof 
more manufacturers of Perfect Bound books rely on M Withstands over 140°F as 
Federal “COLD-FLOW PB GLUE". well as 40° Below 
° (That means you can ship books safely 


to the Tropics or the North Pole) 
Federal “COLD-FLOW PB GLUE" is excellent for hand 


Jining-up. Small binderies now can utilize the strongest 
glue made. 


Hard bound books normally sewn are now being ran 
° successfully on the "Perfect Binder’ Machine with the 


use of Federal COLD-FLOW PB GLUE. | 
A Complete Line of Glues and Pastes FEDERAL 
a“ 


for oll Bieding Purposes WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


FEDERAL ADHESIVES CORP. 


640-646 Dean St. : Phone STerling 3-1810 : Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
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: 


NEW JERSEY MACHINE CORPORATION 


WILLOW AVENUE, a1@)>1@),44) aD ee 


Chicago Office: 325 W. Huron Street Cincinnati Office: 1701 Carew Towers 


S Angeles: Za 0 WwW. olin St. 
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Quick Reference Guide 


26 CHRISTENSEN-DEXTER | 


Basic Machines for... 


ea 





| FEEDING-CHRISTENSEN CONTINUOUS 

| STREAM FEEDER — For fiat bed, rotary and offset 

presses and varnishing machines where high speed is 
essential. 

DEXTER CONTINUOUS RELOADING CARDBOARD 
FEEDER — Will feed cardboard up to forty point thick- 
ness, to any make flat bed or rotary press, cutter or 
creaser, and to certain offset presses, in sheet sizes up 
to the maximum capacity of press. 


| CHRISTENSEN PILE SUCTION STREAM FEEDER 
" —For flat bed, rotary and offset presses and varnishing 


machines. 


| DEXTER CONTINUOUS RELOADING METAL 
| SHEET FEEDER—Feeds sheets 38 to 24 gauge, in 


sizes 14 x 18” to 36 x 44”—at speeds up to 80 per 
| minute. Provides press operation uninterrupted by 
stops for reloading. 
| GATHERING and INSERTING— 
CHRISTENSEN STITCHER FEEDER-—for inserting 
| and stitching saddle-bound catalogs and periodicals. 
| MARTIN ROTARY GATHERER, STITCHER AND 
COVERER-—For gathering signatures of books prior 
| to other binding operations; and for gathering, side- 
| stitching and covering magazines. 


| FOLDING-—CLEVELAND FOLDING MACHINES 
—For circulars, greeting cards, booklets singly or in 
gangs, catalogs, publications, etc. Seven models cover- 
ing every bindery requirement and handling sheets 
from 3 x 4” to 42 x 62”. 


DEXTER JOBBING FOLDER, DOUBLE SIXTEEN 


tiple form —and cutting gang work. 


| VARNISHING-cHRISTENSEN VARNISHING 
| MACHINE-—For all types of varnishing jobs. 
For paper mills. Speeds production and eliminates 
waste motion in coated paper and bond finishing rooms. 


| SRONZING —CHRISTENSEN HIGH SPEED 
BRONZER—For all types of sheet bronzing. 







Dexter & Christensen Machines 


All Dexter and Christensen Products 
are sold and serviced by 


330 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


DEXTER Machines are built by 
Dexter Folder Company of Pearl River, N. Y. 


CHRISTENSEN Machines are built by 
Christensen Machine Company at Racine, Wisc. 







PLASTIC PLATES 


"and Lower Your Printing Costs 


| TRIMMING -BRACKET SAFETY TRIMMER | 
—For label cutting, booklet trimming, singly or in mul- | 


and QUADRUPLE SIXTEEN FOLDERS-—For job | 
work and book folding in sheets from 12x16” to44x58”, | 


| SORTING-—DEXTER SORTING MACHINE— | 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, General Sales Offices. 


MAKE YOUR OWN 





























LEADING PLANTS ARE DOING IT 


vite ACRAPLATE 


For a modest investment you can now install an 
Acraplate in your plant...for your own plastic 
plate production. The process is simple... the 
savings substantial. Leading plants everywhere 
are doing it. Write at once for Bulletin 241 and 
complete details. No obligation. 


‘LAKE ERIE ENGINEERING CORP. 


513 Woodward Avenue Buffalo 17, New York 


Offices in Principal Cities and Foreign Countries 


| 
} 














Leading manufacturer of hydraulic presses—all sizes and types— 
| stereotyping...plastics molding...processing...rubber vulcanizing 
---metal working...forging...metal extrusion...special purpose. 
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TS WIDER RANGE 


E. C. FULLER CO. 
New York 
Chicago 720 So. Dearborn St. 
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BOOKS 


from 1%” to 22” in thickness 


COVERS 
from 4” x 7%” to 14” x 22” 


Because it can accommodate such an extremely 
wide range of work the Smyth No. 3 Casing- 
in machine allows maximum flexibility in 
bindery operations. To a bindery the advan- 
tage of being able to case-in a variety of book 
sizes can often help please an old customer 


or attract a new one. 


In addition to enabling the bindery to handle 
such a wide variety of book sizes, the Smyth 
No. 3 incorporates case back forming as an 
integral part of the machine’s operation, thus 


eliminating forming the backs of the cases 


Sold by 


SMYTH-HORNE LTD. 
13 Bedford Row 
London W. C. 1 England 


28 Reade St. 


STANDARD OF THE WOR 


1948 


as a separate job, another time consuming 


operation. 


The Smyth No. 3 operates smoothly and 
quietly, even at maximum speed of 25 books 
per minute, due to specially designed cams. 
Our illustrated bulletin describing this 
machine is yours for the asking. Write for 


your copy today. 
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A quality for. 
every need... 


REX_LINEN — its beauty and practicality guarantee 
long life for an exceptional book for children. 


PATTERNED VELLUM_— this hard soil-resistant 


finish is excellent for a book which will be re- 
peatedly handled. 


HEAVY BUCKRAM —Protects an art institute’s cat- 


alogue of a collection of priceless Chinese bronzes. 


ZEP PELIN — Whose soft natural finish enhances the 
beauty of popular books. 


NeW CLASSIC LINEN—psaLMs oF CAPTIV. 


ITY is the first book to be bound: in this cloth. 
Soft yellow-green endsheets and initial letters 
carry out the same tone of the beautiful shade— 
Roof Moss—of the binding. An outstanding book 
of the year—a designer’s inspiration. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc. 


Norwoéd, Moss. @ New York @ Chicago © Philadelphic 








Join the AIGA! 


“ 

Te STIMULATE AND EN- 
courage those engaged in the graphic 
aris; to form a center for intercourse 
and for exchange of views of all inter- 
ested in those arts; to publish books 
and periodicals; to hold exhibitions in 
the U. 8 and to participate so far as 
possible in exhibitions held in foreign 
countries, relating to the graphic arts; 
to invite exhibits of foreign work; to 
simulate the public taste by schools, 

vhibitions, lectures, and printed mat- 
‘er; to promote the higher education 
these _arts,'and generally do all 
ings. whith will raise the standards 
d aid the extension and develop- 
ent toward perfection of the graphic 
ts in the U. S.” 


That concise summary of the objec- 
t.ves of an organization which has 
netioned in the graphic arts for 34 
ars now evidences a closer approach 
(0 full realization than perhaps ever 
fore in its history, even in the first 
car of organization. Much of the 
rk required to conduct the exhibi- 
tons, lectures, and other events men- 
tioned above, has been done faithfully 
and earnestly, by tireless workers and 


staff during the years gone by, but has 
gone largely unpublicized. Because its 
original preceptors were chiefly en- 
gaged in the field of book making and 
publishing, membership was mostly 
drawn from those active in those cir- 
cles, but the group is now endeavor- 
ing to spread its activities more widely 
into those fields which may have here- 
tofore been unintentionally neglected. 


The American Institute of Graphic 
Arts is the organization under discus- 
sion. It is now engaged in a quest for 
corporate members, from among the 
thousands of firms that comprise the 
graphic arts industry. It is taking every 
step possible that will cause it to live 
up to its statement of objectives above, 
by broadening its entire program, yet 
not sacrificing its traditional emphasis 
on books as the earliest form of print- 
ing. Lectures, workshop courses, clin- 
ics, exhibits, publications, organization 
of local chapters everywhere in the 
country, even in schools and colleges, 
are among the privileges available to 
corporate members who subscribe the 
$100 annual membership fee. 


Heretofore, and for a brief transi- 
tory period, a large part of the Insti- 
tute activities are necessarily held in 
N.Y.C., but transfer of some of them 
to other cities, and the organization of 


individual chapter activities will broad- 
en the area of participation vastly. 

With sufficient support from corpo- 
rations in the graphic arts, the Insti- , 
tute can go far forward on its path to 
becoming the national society of the 
graphic arts with“which intention it? 
was founded. In so doing it can pro! 
vide the re-awakened interest, the ney 
blood, ideas, and methods, which ae 
once again restore the graphic arts in- 
dustry to the plane of craftsmanship 
taste, and beauty, with which it has 
always been associated. Too, it cdn 
recreate in the public mind the resp¢ct 
for the graphic arts which once caused 
any printed matter to be held~ as 
“gospel truth.” 


Directly or indirectly every conceri. 
doing business in the graphic arts ana 
every company that buys or publishes 
any printed materials has or can bene- 
fit from the everyday work of the In- 
stitute. Advertising agencies, commet- 
cial and industrial firms, lithographers, 
suppliers, manufacturers of printing 
and binding machinery, publishers, 
paper’ companies, as well as printers, 
binders, engravers, all are concerned 
with and should support the AIGA. 
BsBP will be glad to facilitate your 
admission—just write the editor for 
entry blank and information! 


Readers’ comments or criticisms on these subjects are most welome.—The Editor 
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Service & Supply 


These are the tenets of our business,—to 
supply Book Manufacturers with the finest 
quality Binders Board, and render a service 
in their behalf which can be relied upon 
unconditionally. 


ee 
i ANDANGO MiLLs 


MILLBURN, NEW JERSEY 





“Makers of Quality Binders Board for More Thar 100 Years” 
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High Bookmaking Costs Attributed To Poor Planning by Publishers, 


& Demand for Bulkier Books, Despite Technological Advances 


by Col. E. W. Palmer 
President, The Kingsport Press 


= ACTION OF THE 
American Book Publishers Council, at 
its annual meeting held in New York 
City on May 8, 1947, in adopting the 
resolution which, in part, castigated 
the book manufacturers of the nation 
for their alleged errors of omission and 
commission, touched off a series of 
articles, addresses, and comments that 
could easily develop into acrimonious 
futility. 

(The resolution responsible for the 
awakened interest of the publishing 
fraternity, in general, in the plight of 
their bookmakers, will be found in the 
box adjacent). 


Impaled simultaneously on both 
horns of a dual dilemma—manufactur- 
ing costs and their own selling prices 

it is not surprising that such a resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted by the 
book publishers. 


It is charged by the plain. 
tiff that: 


“WHEREAS the cost of labor and ma- 
terials going into the making of books 
has reached a int which threatens 
the continued stability of book publish- 
ing as an industry in the U. S.; and... 


WHEREAS there have been few, if any, 
major technological improvements to 
speed-up book production and conse- 
quently lower costs in recent years, be 
it unanimously 

RESOLVED, 4 the members of the Amer- 
ican Book Publishers Council that the 
book manufacturing industry be urgent- 
ly requested to make an immediate 
study of technological improvements in 
all processes of manufacturing, par- 
ticularly in binding, so that lower costs 
may be insured to book publishers and 
also that all costs be reviewed immed- 
iately with a view to reductions in line 
with the general economic policy of 
lower prices, and that in arriving at 
such reductions, due weight be given 
to the savings in overhead costs en- 
joyed by the book manufacturers as a 
result of top capacity operation of 
their plants, to the end that the status 
of the book in the United States will 
not be imperiled." 


LPPPO PLO OL ODD L OL OLD ODDO D ODD D OLD DOD DD 
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Then came the deluge! 

Immediately, and in defense of the 
book manufacturers of the nation, J. 
Raymond Tiffany, General Counsel 
for the Book Manufacturers’ Institute, 
Inc., the book manufacturers’ trade 
association, issued a voluminous and 
well documented mimeographed 
treatise. Shortly thereafter came an 
article in the Atlantic Monthly (Octo- 
ber) by Alfred R. McIntyre, President 
of Little, Brown & Co., one of the 
nation’s oldest publishing houses. Ben- 
nett Cerf, President of Random House, 
Inc., tackled the publishers’ problems 
in the Saturday Review of Literature. 
Then, the Publishers’ Weekly, not to 
be outdone on behalf of the book pub- 
lishing industry, blossomed forth with 
editorials and articles, (July 19, August 
9). One article of a series, by Daniel 
Melcher, in its issue of October 4, was 
entitled “How Much Should It Cost to 
Bind a Book?” and another by the 
same author, was “Paper As a Factor 
in Book Prices,” January 3, 1948. 


Need for cooperation 


It is unfortunate that the joint and 
cooperative effort of both partners in 
this business enterprise was not en- 
listed through the Joint Publisher- 
Manufacturer Trade Relations Com- 
mittee which has existed for some time 
and to which body might properly 
have been submitted for thorough con- 
sideration the implications of the pub- 
lishers’ resolution. Aside from ultimate 
pricing and pricing techniques, which 
under law must remain on an individ- 
ualistic basis between the publisher 
and his manufacturers, it appears cer- 
tain that much good might be accom- 
plished in solving the mutual prob- 
lems of both partners in the national 
venture. 


Perhaps one gains an erroneous im- 
pression from the resolution men- 
tioned, yet it certainly appears that 
the greatest concern over the steadily 
ascending costs of book production is 
being voiced principally, if not en- 
tirely, by publishers of so-called 
“trade” books. None of the book clubs, 
the publishers of subscription books 
and sets, or, as important a segment 


of the publishing industry as the text- 
book publishers, appear to have joined 
en masse with their friends in the 
trade book field in attacking the co- 
operation and the ability of the book 
manufacturers. Certainly these large 
distributors of books are equally af- 
fected by the very same conditions de- 
plored in the resolution; one might 
hazard the guess that the textbook pub- 
lishers, governed by state specifications 
and generally lower selling prices for 
equivalant values in materials and pro- 
duction costs, are even harder hit. 


In the field of religious publications 
similar fears were expressed by Clifford 
Morehouse, president of the More- 
house Company, in an editorial in 
The Living Church for October 26, 
under the catchy title of “The Perils 
of Publishing or the Price of Books 
Versus Lamb Chops.” In his editorial 
Mr. Morehouse quotes several of the 
articles already mentioned herein, men- 
tions certain of the peculiar handicaps 
found in the religious book business, 
and draws his own conclusions as to 
the future of religious book publica- 
tions. 


A sensible viewpoint 


It remained for another publisher to 
voice a sensible and practical pro- 
cedure for the development of the best 
possible cures for the malady that is 
vitally affecting both book publisher 
and manufacturer. Robt. F. Thomp- 
son, manufacturing manager for D. 
C. Heath & Co., Boston, one of the 
country’s oldest textbook publishers, 
in an address before the Boston Book- 
builders on September 22 (see B«BP, 
October, p. 81), had this to say: 


“The time for recrimination is past, the time 
for action is now. Such meetings for the con- 
sideration and solution of current problems 
should be held in the spirit of true cooperation 
in order that book manufacturing problems be 
solved more effectively. 

“This (referring to recent discussions on 
bookmaking costs) is not a rational or intelli- 
gent way of solving a cost problem so acute 
and of such vital concern to so many. Fur- 
thermore, it discloses an appalling lack of in- 
formation and understanding of each others’ 
predicament—information and understanding 
which are essential if publishers and manufac- 
turers are to enjoy mutual success in the future. 


“Both textbook and tradebook publishers are 
harassed by rising production costs. But that 
does not mean that all subscribe to the Sous 
that all manufacturers are having a field day 
of exorbitant profits. Far from it. A number 
of publishers have faith and trust in the manu- 
facturers with whom they do business and know 
beyond question that prices paid are reasonable 
under present-day conditions,: with only fair 
profits accruing to the manufacturer 


“There is no doubt that a much larger num- 
ber, in their natural desire to take advantage 
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of the tremendous demand for all kinds of 
books during the recent years, have been vic- 
tims ot excessively high prices and extremely 
poor service. Of course, the present high cost 
of labor and material is part of the reason for 
their current difficulty. In my opinion, how- 
ever, the basic cause 1s not of recent origin but 
in large measure is the direct result of their 
deplorable buying policies and ethics during the 
depression years before the war, which have 
become accentuated and intensified by manu- 
facturing conditions today. (Italics ours.) 

“Not all, but most manufacturers engaged in 
an era of price cutting without precedent under 
the guise of competition. Prices quoted and 
paid were so ridiculously low that it was ob- 
vious they could not include any profit what- 
ever and in more cases than not, must have 
resulted in a loss. Manufacturers reserves for 
such contingencies were rapidly reduced, if not 
depleted, and many were forced to arrange for 
bank loans in order to continue operating. It’s 
very easy to say that these manufacturers re- 
duced prices of their own volition and dismiss 
this period as one of unsound business prac- 
tices, but that line of reasoning gives no con- 
sideration to the other side of the picture—to 
the deplorable buying policies and ethics fol- 
lowed ~ many publishers at that time. 

“This group encouraged the breakdown of 
prices and took advantage of the situation by 
playing any one manufacturer’s prices against 
others, constantly shopping for the lowest pos- 
sible price, neither caring nor even wondering 
what the outcome would be for an industry 
upon which they were dependent for production. 

“These tactics were the order of the day in 
defiance of the fact that only a stable and finan- 
cially sound manufacturing industry could sup- 
port a strong publishing industry. And so this 
lamentable situation continued until 1939 when 
the demand for books began to rise again, sub- 
sequently raising prices to = levels and 
restoring the self-respect of many manufactur- 
ers. (Again, italics are ours.) 

“ . . Those publishers which pursued sound 
purchasing policies fared differently.” 


Postmortems are seldom pleasant or 
productive of lasting good, yet with- 
out the slightest desire to accentuate 
Mr. Thompson's statement anent one 
of the causes of the current situation, 
every manufacturer in the industry 
can instantly call to mind dozens of 
experiences of the sort mentioned, not 
only in the period he referred to, but 
frequently recurrent during a span of 
some forty years. 


One statement made by Mr. Thomp- 
son is utterly truthful and should be 
accepted by publisher and manufac- 
turer alike—“‘the time for recrimina- 
tion is past, the time for action is 
now.” Moreover, action has for far 
too many years been delayed, impeded 
and forestalled by some on both sides 
of the business fence, usually attribu- 
table to lack of vision with respect to 
the necessity for maintaining “a sound 
and stable manufacturing industry to 
support a strong publishing industry.” 


Cooperative action 


In any calm appraisal of the past of 
this joint industry it should be ob- 
served that there have been some prac- 
tical accomplishments through joint 
cooperative effort. There come to mind 
the jointly undertaken Cheney survey 
and report of a decade and a half ago; 
the working together of the publishing 
and manufacturing industries in the 
emergency period of the N.R.A. (“Blue 
Eagle”) days; the joint support of the 
publishers’ radio publicity campaign to 
sell more books. The collaborative sur- 
vey of book and machinery manufac- 
turers resulting in the publication 
People & Books and the more recent 
and more vital joint effort during the 
War Production Board days. And one 
must not forget the early attempts to 
standardize book paper sizes and basic 
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weights, and cover board sizes, calipers 
and qualities, nor the still more recent 
establishment of Uniform Standards 
and Specifications for Textbooks be- 
tween publishers, manufacturers, and 
the states employing state adoptions 
of textbooks. 

It is possible that many engaged in 
either publishing or manufacturing to- 
day have forgotten (if they ever knew) 
how the presently employed “trade 
customs” of the book manufacturing 
industry came into being. In the days 
prior to World War I it was common 
— to hold all unbound sheets 

at and unfolded, with consequent 
multiplied spoilages and shortages in 
the bindery resulting from each han- 
dling of a binding order. It was then 
that the late Alfred C. Wessmann, for 
many years president of the J. F. Tap- 
ley Co. originated the idea of stand- 
ardizing the relationships between pub- 
lisher and manufacturer and the pro- 
cedures employed in the binding of 
books; his vision and determination 
led to the ultimate adoption of a so- 
called set of “terms and conditions” 
that became the foundation of the 
present trade customs in this joint in- 
dustry. One of the then revolutionary 
precepts and requirements was that all 
unordered printed sheets would, at the 
option of the binder, be folded, plated 
(tipped) and gathered. 

Or, turning to later years, one may 
find other sensible and practical effort 
evidenced in the currently employed 
trade customs, under the headings pro- 
viding for uniformity ‘among all pub- 
lishers and manufacturers with respect 
to paper allowances, spoilages, short- 
ages, deliveries, billings, terms, cash 
discounts, storage, etc. 

Again reminiscing, not so very many 
years ago, it was common practice to 
pack all finished books in wooden cases 
for delivery to publishers in cities 
other than those in which the manu- 
facturer was located; today, virtually 
all books are packed in fibre or corru- 
gated paper cartons, or delivered on 
skids). How many publishers today 
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It is further charged: 


(a) ". . . the cost of labor and materials 
going into the making of books has 
reached a point which threatens the 
continued stability of the book pub- 
lishing industry." 

(b) ". . . there have been few, if any, 
technological improvements to speed- 
up book production and consequently 
lower costs in recent years." 


* . . . the book manufacturing indus- 
try be urgently requested to make an 
immediate study of technological im- 
provements in all processes of manu- 
facturing, particularly in binding, so 
that lower costs may be insured to 
book publishers . . ." 


(d) “ ... and also that all costs be re- 
viewed immediately with a view to 
reductions in line with the general 
economic policy of lower prices .. ." 


(e) ". . . and that in arriving at such 
reductions, due weight be given to 
the savings in overhead costs enjoyed 
by the book manufacturers as a re- 
sult of top-capacity operation of their 
plants..." 

(f) ". . . to the end that the status of 
the book in the United States will not 
be imperiled."’. 
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make their manufacturers their ware. 
housemen and shippers of their prod- 
ucts? 

All of which instances are mentioned 
merely to establish the fact that pub- 
lishers and manufacturers can work to- 
gether, especially when their respective 
industries, which are inseparable, face 
factors and conditions largely beyond 
the primary and complete control of 
either. The times call for thorough 
analysis of every factor involved, wih 
straightforward and even blunt evalua- 
tion of the causes, and equal frankness 
in placing the responsibility for devc}- 
oping necessary cures, where found 
possible. 


What the publishers ask 


Suppose we look at the resolution «{ 
the American Book Publishers Counc | 
and establish the specific conditios 
and requests made therein; they may 
be epitomized as summarized in the 
box in the preceding column. 

Both publisher and manufacturc: 
can instantly and unequivocably agree 
that (a) is true and that both face th 
necessity of doing jointly everythiny 
possible to combat any and all cond: 
tions that threaten to make (f) a faci 
With that agreement consummate 
both can undertake an analysis of th: 
remaining factors and claims with an 
eye single to finding a practical solu 
tion to these joint problems, if such 
solution exists through joint effort. 

First, let us take a glance at the 
joint industry of which publisher and 
manufacturer alike are integral and 
reciprocal parts. 


It's a big business! 


The book publishing industry, and 
that must also include the manufac 
turing industry that makes publishing 
possible in these United States, is a 
huge enterprise. The latest Depart 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, figures available, covering th« 
calendar year 1945, indicated a gross 
volume of sales for books and pam 
phlets of some $371,500,000; this was 
an increase of some 29% over 1943. 
A total of 1,080 publishing houses re 
porting accounted for a total of some 
248,000,000 hardbound books; of these, 
in round figures, trade books totalled 
120,000,000 copies; textbooks, 54,000, 
000; subscription and mail ordei 
books, 45,000,000; religious books, 20, 
000,000; technical and professiona! 
books, 7,500,000; and other books, 1,- 
500,000. School workbooks totaled 49, 
000,000, pamphlets 167,500,000, and 
all unclassified books and pamphlets 
another 16,000,000 copies. 

From any viewpoint, book. publish- 
ing is “big business” and its very life 
demands a virile, economically sound 
and predominantly progressive manu 
facturing ally; an ally that furnishes 
the continuing huge investment in 
land, buildings, machinery and equip- 
ment;. finances the ever-growing inven- 
tories of in-process jobs, reserve mate- 
rials and supplies; provides the trained 
labor necessary in production and 
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maintains satisfactory wages and work- 
ing conditions; and the technical and 
administrative staff with the “know- 
how” to keep such plants always ade- 
quately equipped and operating effi- 
ciently at all times under all sorts of 
‘onditions, economic or otherwise. 


Both are gamblers! 


rhe American competitive free enter- 
rise system is amply demonstrated in 
his dual industrial undertaking! On 
he one hand the publishing branch 
the venture “plays the horses” on 
me series of “tracks,” while the man- 
ifacturers not to be outdone, gamble 
mn the gambler who speculates on the 
horses’—in this instance—books that 
nay or may not justify their selection! 

Each partner in the enterprise is in- 
lependent—and at the same time total- 
y interdependent. 

Having, we hope, permanently estab- 
ished the absolute interdependence of 
oth partners in this gigantic business 
nterprise, let’s take up the specific 
equests of the publisher-partner and 
ittempt to find some practical cures 
for the illnesses of the manufacturer- 
partner. 

The publishers’ resolution, sections 
a) and (b), intimates that at least a 
part of the condition named in (a) 
results from a failure of manufacturers 
to institute technological improvements 
to speed-up production and reduce 
bookmaking costs. From a cold, mat- 
ter-of-fact viewpoint, one must divide 
potential technological improvements 
into two classes: (1) those possible of 
accomplishment ONLY through joint 
cooperation and (2) those possible of 
accomplishment SOLELY as the result 
of good engineering on the part of the 
manufacturer in his own plant, with- 
out actual participation and aid on 
the part of the publisher. 

Under the first classification, one 
must take cognizance of the indis- 
putable fact that the publishing-manu- 
facturing industries in the book field 
operate, with very few and notable ex- 
ceptions, as two separate and some- 
times opposing entities. The contract- 
book - manufacturer - to- publishers _ is 
forced to operated much in the cate- 
gory of a custom tailor—making a new 
suit for a new figure with each new 
manufacturing order received — al- 
though the order comes from one of 
his regular clients. True, some pub- 
lishers who, as Mr. Thompson men- 
tioned in his talk, select their manu- 
facturers with care and then work 
hand-in-hand with them, have for years 
brought their manufacturers into con- 
sultation while planning new publica- 
tions and depended upon the manu- 
facturer to guide them sanely in de- 
veloping manufacturing specifications 
that permit of utilizing every mechani- 
cal and other production adjunct to 
the veritable limit in securing maxi- 
mum results with minimum cost. 


Cooperation from the start 


Unfortunately, for both publisher and 
manufacturer, this plan has not been 
generally followed by publishers. Per- 
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Col. E. W. Palmer, president of the Kingsport 
Press, Kingsport, Tenn., past president of the 
Book Manufacturers Institute, and now chairman 
of its Committee on Textbook Standards & Speci- 
fications. During the war, he was first, Deputy 
Director of the Printing & Publishing Branch, 
War Production Board and later ‘'drafted"’ as 
a Colonel, to act as deputy Director, Publication 
Division, Office of the Adjustant General, Services 
of Supply, War Department. 


haps this failure to take advantage of 
sound engineering tactics originated in 
the time-worn belief that the manu- 
facturer was only a manufacturer and 
could not contribute an iota of as- 
sistance in the designing of a publica- 
tion. Nevertheless, while the publish- 
er remains the indisputable _ possessor 
of the right to establish the format 
and style of his publications, the man- 
ufacturer ultimately must translate the 
publisher’s “brain-child” (insofar as 
specifications are involved) into a fin- 
ished book. Isn’t it reasonable to as- 
sume that in the process of designing 
and producing, the questions of wheth- 
er the book will be large or small in 
size, thick or thin in bulk, with few or 
many pages, illustrated or not (also 
how many and what kind of illustra- 
tions are to be incorporated), what 
kind of papers are to be employed, 
what type the endpapers will bé, the 
quality, color and finish of the book- 
cloth (not forgetting the type of 
stamping to be used), the quality and 
caliper of the board for the cover, the 
jacket or packaging, the packing and 
delivery, all enter into the ultimate 
cost of the finished book—as it must 
be produced by the manufacturer and 
is dependent upon the range of facili- 
ties that he may have available? 


Experience has taught many manu- 
facturers that too often all details of 
manufacture have already been deter- 
mined. by the designing staff of the 
publisher before the manuscript is 
handed to the manufacturer; frequent- 
ly the manufacturer of the printing 
plates is not the one who does the 
printing or binding, or both, of the 
book. In some instances manufactur- 
ing details are even determined before 
the manuscript is handed to the manu- 
facturing director; his is not to reason 


Reprints of this ‘article 
available from B&BP @ 50c 


why, only to produce! Too frequently 
that eminent gentleman, especially if 
he has been schooled in experience on 
the hard highways of contract manu- 
facturing, has had little or nothing to 
say about such specifications and the 
difficulty, or near impossibility, of se- 
curing adequate manufacturing facili- 
ties and the materials essential to the 
production of the contemplated publi- 
cation within (and frequently too 
short) a deadline period. 

It is a regrettable fact that too many 
publishers, or their staffs, will appear 
to plan their publications without re- 
gard to the type and size of presses 
available for their needs and, more 
especially, for economical production. 
Likewise, without consideration as to 
the binding equipment capacities avail- 
able for production. Until publishing 
staffs develop a closer working arrange- 
ment with their particular manufac- 
turers, whereby every short-cut and 
economic step in production is possi- 
ble, the manufacturer can do mighty 
little to hold pricing levels, and cer- 
tainly cannot inch them downward— 
even in a stable market for labor and 
materials. 


Give us more bulk!! 


Another publishing tendency that does 
much to militate against improvement 
in both technological and production 
costs is the seemingly ever-expanding 
demands of publishers for larger, bulk- 
ier, and more-costly-to-produce titles 
directly in the face of ever-increasing 
costs of labor, materials and overhead. 
In the face of such procedure the in- 
evitable results are higher and still 
higher costs which, in turn, must be 
passed on to the publisher by the man- 
ufacturer—and how he howls who orig- 
inated the very cause of the increases! 


It is as futile as it is silly to talk of 
the manufacturers attaining either the 
ultimate potential goals in technologi- 
cal improvement or in reducing manu- 
facturing prices—whether on individ- 
ual titles or on periodic or volume 
business——until both originator and 
producer get together and jointly 
establish carefully developed planning 
strategy for the guidance and benefit 
of the publishers who desire to employ 
the facilities of a particular manufac- 
turer. Such a step is not nearly as 
formidable a task as it may at first 
appear; equipment limitations are vir- 
tually uniform in the majority of the 
nation’s bookmaking establishments; 
virtually all contract book manufactur- 
ers are equipped with all the available 
cost-saving mechanical equipment; not 
a few of the larger and most progres- 
sive manufacturers have developed 
from the “salesman” to the - “sales 
engineer” type of representative—in- 
dividuals who know their respective 
plant facilities, understand publishers’ 
problems, and are competent to apply 
sound production management ideas 
to every production problem—no long- 
er selling on a price basis alone. 


Group planning 
Another, and equally important bit of 
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strategy in working for minimum costs 
is to attempt some practicable form 
of “grouping” and “timing” in the 
scheduling of book production on a 
year-round basis. It is recognized that 
for some publishers, due to the nature 
and type of their book publications, 
this is a more difficult problem—but it 
can be developed, at least to some ex- 
tent, in every publishing house and 
with its manufacturers. The basic in- 
gredient on both sides is absolute con- 
fidence—faith in continuing adherence 
to established pricing policies, faith 
in delivery promises, faith in the re- 
sults of all-out cooperation, faith in 
the maintenance of whatever produc- 
tion volume is promised, and faith in 
the quality of the product and in the 
service promised. 


Plan more pages per form 


Still another factor beyond the control 
of the manufacturer is the currently 
continuing trend to highly illustrated 
texts in all types and sizes of books; 
the employment of many bleed-type 
illustrations; the further complication 
engendered by the apparent desire of 
many publishers to ‘‘out-do” the other 
publishers in size, bulk and quality of 
the finished text. These factors have 
had and will continue to have a most 
important effect in pushing manufac- 
turing costs continuously upward. One 
does not require long and varied ex- 
perience in the actual manufacture of 
books to realize that, with the majority 
of the letterpress printing equipment 
in the nation limited to an overall 
sheet size of 46 x 68 inches, the mo- 
ment a book is planned that elimi- 
nates the production of 64 pages per 
form, per side of sheet, the cost of that 
particular title will go up. It is true 
that the majority of the larger com- 
plete book manufacturers of today 
have a few presses with a larger sheet 
size capacity, but these are single cylin- 
der presses, and one-side-sheet printing 
starts off by costing more; reduce the 
number of pages possible to be printed 
per form and the printing cost is ir- 
revocably and measurably increased. 


Offset books join the flood 


The increasing use of offset-lithography 
in book production, especially of text- 
books and juveniles, without a corre- 
sponding increase in the binding ca- 
pacity available in those plants pro- 
ducing sheets by the offset process, has 
been both a boon and doubtful bless- 
ing to the complete letterpress book- 
making plants. One of the sound tech- 
nological advances made in the book- 
making industry in the past two dec- 
ades was that of balancing productive 
capacities in the pressroom and the 
bindery. In the last six years, during 
World War II and since, very little 
new printing or binding machinery has 
been available; it is only now making 
its appearance in the types and size 
capacities desired for large scale, eco- 
nomic, production. With a_ plant 
tuned-up to maximum utilization of 
every piece of production equipment 
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in both pressroom and bindery, with 
every hour of six 24-hour days per 
week pouring out maximum produc- 
tion—via letterpress processes—one can 
well imagine the imbalance created in 
a plant producing some 2,000,000 
books per month if that same plant 
endeavors to serve some of its pub- 
lisher clients by binding ONLY some 
half a million books produced by off- 
set—in some months only! Yet, there 
is insufficient offset book production 
to warrant the investment of the rather 
huge sum necessary to provide the 
minimum binding facilities essential 
to bind such offset-produced sheets, in 
the plants of offset printers, on a hit- 
and-miss production basis — provided, 
during the past six years, such equip- 
ment could have been secured. With 
the steadily advancing costs of half- 
tone and process plate photoengraving, 
it is evident to the moderately astute 
publisher and bookmaker that more 
and more of the heavily illustrated, 
especially in color, texts for which 
new working plates must be prepared, 
will go to offset to avoid the heavy 
investment in “plant” cost. Here, 
again, lies an opportunity for the pub- 
lisher and his manufacturer to get into 
closer working harmony for advance 
planning. 

Whether to be considered as a “tech- 
nological” advancement in the book- 
making field or not, it may be prophe- 
sted that 1948 will see certain of the 
presently complete letterpress book- 
making plants install the latest in off- 
set-lithographic plate-making and 
printing equipment, with comparable 
binding production equipment to 
again balance their total bookmaking 
potentialities. [Italics ours—Ed.| 


Joint short run bookings 


Then, a word about one avenue of 
book production that has been a “bone 
of contention” for many years—both 
the production scheduling and the per 
copy cost of small editions. “One learns 
from the always reliable Publishers’ 
Weekly (Dec. 13) that: 


“A growing number of publishers are at- 
tempting to work out with their book manufac- 
turers new ways and means of combating high 
manufacturing costs in their battle to hold down 
retail price increases. While the methods vary 
according to the manufacturer’s own problems, 
the basic idea is to cut down machine set-up 
time and other ‘makeready’ costs by greater 
standardization of formats and __ specifica- 
mci. 

“. . . Although rising costs, decreased sales, 
and price advances are a danger to all book 
publishing, the group has concerned itself par- 
ticularly with the smaller edition, which is be- 
coming not only absolutely but also relatively 
more expensive and requires special attention 

. two distinct approaches to the problem of 
high costs were suggested and both are being 
explored. One is the encouragement of 
technological improvements which are helpful 
to short run printing, or which, while reducing 
costs, do not tend to increase the differential 
between long and short runs. Some steps have 
been taken in cooperation with the manufacturers 
to introduce the use of plastic plates to reduce 
plate costs. Other technical improvements are 
being investigated and the group is attempting 
to interest manufacturers in cooperating in this 
activity. . . . The second approach which attacks 
the problem more immediately is the cooperation 
among publishers and between publishers and 
their suppliers to cut down duplication of oper- 
ations wherever possible. . . . A large percent- 
age of the cost of small editions is in make- 
ready and change-over time and the object of 
the group has been to cut this time to a mini- 
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mum. To do this the group is attempting to 
work out standard specifications in_ cooperation 
with the book manufacturers and then to pool 
the printings of several publishers to go through 
the plant as a bloc, all the books in the bloc 
being made to standard specifications as to 
trimmed size, margins, weight of boards, width 
of cloth, weight of paper, etc.” 


Three rousing cheers! At long last 
the two equal partners in a great busi- 
ness venture are pooling their brains 
and business problems for mutual solu- 
tion. The plan, as outlined in the 
article, has already proved practicable 
in holding the costs of small editions 
to a minimum when involving the 
titles of only one publisher; it offers 
potentially generous economic results 
when applied to groups of titles for 
several publishers, provided—the tight- 
est sort of specifications are established 
and rigorously adhered to! Success 
along desired lines will only be at- 
tained if volume production for deter- 
mined periods on specific groups of the 
manufacturers’ equipment is assured, 
the entire program of manufacture so 
arranged as to provide full form press 
production on every sheet printed, 
and the simplest most thorough stand- 
ardization of every step in production, 
especially in binding. 

Curbing the desire to continue the 
exploration of factors of joint respon- 
sibility, let’s get down to considering 
the main plaints of the publishers in 
their resolution. 

The first—“there have been few, if 
any, technological improvements . 
demands an agreement as to the mean- 
ing of “technological” when applied 
to the plants and independent efforts 
of book manufacturers. A_ generally 
accepted meaning is the employment 
of engineering science in industry to 
the end that the best methods, the best 
equipment, and the best brain results, 
may be coordinated to produce in 
books “the mostest, the fustest, and at 
the leastest cost,” to paraphrase the 
memorable statement of General For- 
rest. It is probable that the words of 
the publishers’ resolution dealing with 
technological improvements rankled 
most in the minds of those few in the 
book manufacturing industry whose 
waking and sleepless hours during the 
past four decades (and most actively 
in more recent years) have been largely 
engaged in questioning “why must we 
continue to do bookmaking this-away,” 
and endeavoring to find newer and 
better and less costly ways of accom- 
plishing book production. 


Are we technologically backward ? 


Suppose we agree at the outset to ac- 
cept the indictment “in recent years” 
and admit that the years of 1942 
through 1945 were barren of large-scale 
technological improvements in the 
bookmaking industry. And the years 
1946 and 1947 produced little tangible 
evidence of similar attainment. But 
such an admission does not give ac- 
ceptance of the charge that technologi- 
cal planning was completely laid aside 
during those same periods. Not by 
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Composition by Any Other Name..... 


Substitute Methods of Straight Matter Composition Are Spot- 
lighted by Typographic Squabbles and Cost of Machine-Set Type 


by Alvin M. Hattal 
B&BP Staff 


Is A SEMBLANCE OF 
springtime emergence, “typeless com- 
position” has’ been sprouting all over 
the printing and publishing field 
the past few months with departures 
of technique that are, in some cases, 
both mere buds and full - bloomed. 
With the speculation that has been 
necessary because of the scarcity of 
information which manufacturers are 
reluctant to supply, much guesswork 
and ballyhoo has preceded practical 
testing. Weeding through some of the 
fertilizer, the bulk of the spadework 
is found to have been done during 
and before the winter of war, with 
the result that the backlog of new 
methods whose development might 
otherwise have been more gradual, is 
now being rushed to refinement. 

Most of the new apparatus is con- 
cerned with maintaining and improv- 
ing the flexibility of spacing and inter- 
changeability of type faces while .lick- 
ing the principle that the printer loses 
money in the composing room and 
makes it back in the pressroom. The 
problem is pointed up by the use, on 
the part of several newspapers, of en- 
graved plates of Vari-Typed copy in- 
stead of the type normally set by type- 
setters now on strike. In the news- 
paper and magazine field the essential 
is speed: “tomorrow's news today” via 
facsimile, for example. In the book 
industry, costs would seem to be most 
important, though speed and mass 
production, as viewed by some, might 
create mass absorption. David. O. 
Woodbury’s prediction in 1943, quoted 
at the time by B&BP, that “the average 
book will be printed in editions of 
thousands, mass produced to sell for as 
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little as 25c,” along with the mass 
absorption theory had a parallel trial 
by Armed Service Editions during the 
war when 122 million pocket-size, 
paperbound books were published at a 
cost of less than 10c and given away 
to servicemen. Many readers were cre- 
ated by the availability of those books, 
and they remain book buyers today. 
Primarily, the trick in the book field 
is to obtain tomorrow’s savings today. 
Viking Press’ new Preview Associates. 
with the obvious intention to secure 
advance publication information con- 
cerning demand, may be a step in de- 
termining with exactness whether giant 
runs are indicated and whether, there- 
fore, the resources of rotary presses 
and other newspaper methods can be 
used to great economic advantage. 


How soon 


Whether by evolution or revolution, 
the possibilities are coming into focus. 
The new machines offer some advan- 
tages at the expense of others, as can 
be expected, but MacD. Sinclair, editor 
of Printing Equipment Engineer, has 
pointed out that many key people in 
the industry actually fear the imme- 
diate effects of this new equipment. 
J. C. Patterson, of F. P. Rosback Co., 
said some time ago that “new machines 
will come along rather slowly. Our 
experience has shown that it takes 
from two to five years for a totally new 
machine to win trade acceptance.” The 
reasons for this can be roughly grouped 
under skepticism, Labor's objections, 
and just plain uncertainty whether it 
would be good business. Many years 
of scientific preparation have gone into 
the perfection of the present and still 
most qualified typesetting machines 
and their thousands of type faces. They 
are still the most versatile in that 
which all new equipment is trying to 
equal or surpass. A switch-over, it is 
feared, may prove just the opposite of 
costs- and time-saving, assuming qual- 
ity were equalled. Labor, of course, 
fears the threat of replacing long- 


trained journeymen with semi-skilled 
operators requiring no special talent 
or training. Recalling fiascos, like the 
famous Paige Composotype which cost 
Mark Twain plenty, manufacturers 
are hesitant, and Intertype, with its 
Fotosetter, finds itself competing 
against itself. (Additional details of 
the Fotosetter will follow in the next 
article of this series). 


Typewriters 


Adaptations and variations of the of- 
fice typewriter are in the refining stage. 
They have pioneered in the newspaper 
field, where plates are made from the 
typed copy, and have been infiltrating 
the manufacture of books. These vary 
from a “shadowless” typewriter with 
a carbon paper ribbon and special rib- 
bon drive put out by Royal, and sim- 
ple attachments to the ordinary ma- 
chine, like the Edison Margin Justifier, 
to more complex developments built 
with justification as one of the main 
ends. Underwood is not yet in produc- 
tion with a complete unit having a 
right margin justification feature. Hob- 
son Book Press, in N.Y.C. merely word- 
spaces its typewritten lines for an even 
right margin, making economical plates 
for its 250-1,000-copy editions directly 
from the typewritten pages. 


Errorless Typewriter 


About ready for production is an 
“errorless” typewriter, so-called because 
an entire line may be composed and 
proofread before it is printed. The 
proposed line appears in a long, nar- 
row window in front of the carriage. 
When the operator strikes a key, it 
activates bars and pins which close 
electrical relay circuits and determine 
what characters will be printed. The 
line then appears letter by letter in 
the window box. If an error appears, 
the operator presses an “error” button, 
which automatically erases the set up 
line. After the line has been checked 
the operator presses the “print” but- 
ton. The entire line can be printed in 
about three and one-half seconds while 
the operator sets up the following line. 

A regulation keyboard will be used 
with variations of type faces and sizes 
from six to 18 point possible. Any 
length of line can be had within the 
capacity of the total number of spaces. 
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A spacing device automatically length- 
ens or contracts words to fit the de- 
sired line length, and an additional 
attachment indicates the amount of 
space remaining at the bottom of the 
page. 

The weight and size will be little 
more than the ordinary electric type- 
writer and will probably cost between 
$350 and $400, according to Associated 
Development & Research Corp., 
N.Y.C., which has engineered and pat- 
ented the machine and is seeking a 
sponsor for its production. 


Proportional Spacing 


An approximation of a missing link 
between ordinary typed copy and fin- 
ished printed matter has been pro- 
duced by IBM. More things can be 
done with the type characters than 
with those of other typewriters, but 
its performance and the intention of 
the manufacturer does not lift it from 
that class. The main feature like that 
of its forerunner, the differential spac- 
er, brought out in 1937, is the allow- 
ance of proportional space to char- 
acters of varying width. Other ma- 
chines, and even the Vari-Typer, give 
the same amount to every letter, “i” 
and “w” included. Four type faces 
have been designed to present an even 
closer resemblance to printed matter: 
12 point Book (or bold) face, 12 point 
Fine Line, 10 point Modern, and 11 
point Documentary (the latter recent- 
ly added). However, the choice of type 
must be made when purchasing the 
machine, which costs $550, incidental- 
ly, since each machine comes with only 
one permanent face, eliminating inter- 
changeability, of course. 

The proportional spacing works 
with space units of 1/32”, the carriage 
moving from two to five units after 
the impression of each character. Let- 
terspacing is easily managed by a 
“word expander” button which inserts 
space between the characters auto- 
matically. For better adjustment to 
specific use, an impression indicator 
can be regulated for writing corre- 
spondence, photographic masters, and 
metal or paper plates. 

Justification is possible by attaching 
an Edison Marginator—formerly called 
margin justifier—and thereby expand- 
ing the line, or by word spacing. One 
of the two space bars moves the car- 
riage two units, the other, three. With 
a back spacer, any combination can be 
had. A comfortable speed of 130 words 
per minute can be maintained, com- 
parable to the standard electric type- 
writer, which is about the same size. 

About 12 or 13 years ago two Ger- 
man machines emerged employing pro- 
portional spacing. One, manufactured 
in Dresden by Seidel & Naumann, and 
costing $200, allowed about 15% more 
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The “Errorless" or "Visi- 
ble Line” typewriter for 
preparing justified, cen- 
tered, or otherwise laid 
out copy with only one 
keyboarding. Electrically 
operated, the machine will 
weigh little more than or- 
dinary typewriters, will cost 
$350-$400. 


Facsimile transmitter 
with original copy on drum 
ready to be "sent." Inset 
shows the facsimile strip 
emerging from receiver, 
which is attachment to 
radio operating on FM. 
See opposite page ‘for 
close-up. 


Arc (inset upper, right) 
holds complete Vari- 
Typer face in one size for 
machine which set copy 
opposite. Models range 
from $290 to $825 for de- 
luxe, Justification is auto- 


matic or by “dial pointer,” 
(under hand) 


Any of the standard 
typewriters can attach the 
Edison Marginator at a 
cost of from $75 to $100 
to justify typed copy. It is 
being used on machine be- 
low. Range of adjustable 
set is indicated opposite. 


With justification by 
means of the Marginator, 
two IBM Proportional Spa- 
cers are combined to form 
the Justowriter. Copy from 
this machine is fed in 
strips to a second machine 
which produces the result 
seen on the page directly 
opposite. 
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of the This is a demonstration of the 
sing machine Ver i-Typer office composing machine 
which has # universal typewriter 
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while Convention. 
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ibn Ong forward to seeing you 

. We are looking 7 — 

toe ofan wo pleasurable days packed with interest educ 


Very truly yours, 


President 
| cheete rier Society for Quality Control 


vari-typer 


vari-typer 


Looks good, doesn't it? 
The newspaper text is type- 
writtan copy stretched +o 
alignment as performed in 
overlay. 


Facsimile specimen of 
copy Vari-Typed and past- 
ed in the offices of N. Y. 
Times' FM station. Three 
additional pages were 


transmitted, complete edi-: 


tion taking 15 minutes. Give 
you any ideas — say for 
proofs? 


Versatility of Vari-Typer: 
upper specimen shows the 
five vertical spacings pos- 
sible: underneath are two 
of the over 300 available 
faces which can be set 
(left) at variable counts to 
the inch; at bottom, the 
before and after of justi- 
fication. 


Range of the Marginator 
(Edison Margin Justifier). 
Setting #5 is normal spac- 
ing. 


Justowritten copy bv 
means of IBM Proportional 
Spacers, including easily 
set tabular matter. Vari- 
ances in space allowance 
for characters of different 
widths result in copy re- 
sembling type-set copy. 


letters to fit into any space than the 
then current typewriters. On that ma- 
chine three letters “i” took the same 
space as one “m.” (In the IBM the 
“7” takes two 1/32” units and the “m,” 
five). The second German machine 
cost $400 and had two variable hori- 
zontal spacings for narrow and inter- 
mediate letters operating automatical- 
ly, and an extra key for wide letters 
like “w” and “m.” Great primer type 
was used, which gave best results in 
reproduction when reduced. 


Justowriter 


While most of the new justifying mech- 
anisms require two typings, a method 
still being developed by the Commer- 
cial Controls Corp., Rochester, N. Y., 
manages automatic justifications of 
IBM Proportional Spacing typing with 
only one manual operation. “Actually, 
any sample of Justowriter could be 
duplicated fairly easily on an IBM 
Proportional Spacing machine by man- 
ually re-typing and justifying,” accord- 
ing to Frank DeWitt, director of graph- 
ic arts research for the company, but 
what happens in this process is that 
two IBM machines are used. The sec- 
ond machine automatically justifies 
from a punched tape produced by the 
first machine, similar to that of a Tele- 
typesetter. It transfers the ordinary 
typewriting into proportionally spaced, 
justified copy at about three times as 
fast as the copy is prepared by the 
typist. ype faces can be varied in the 
automatic printer and, by using larger 
faces and wider setting, a sharper final 
copy can be obtained when reducing. 
A correction key depressed by the typ- 
ist automatically eliminates the entire 
line when the tape is fed into the 
second machine. Resulting copy is said 
to equal good book printing for legi- 
bility and neatness, but it will be sev- 
eral months before it is placed on the 
market, according to DeWitt. 


Vogeltype 

A non-mechanical justification after 
the first typing is possible with the use 
of a few common items used as tools— 
a razor blade and two pairs of tweezers, 
one pointed, the other flat-end. Copy 
is typed, preferably by a proportional 
spacer, on special paper which is 
stretched to the desired point. The 
paper is prepared to minimize char- 
acter distortion. With this and the 
chosen approximation of proportional 
spacing to printed type, a superior ap- 
pearance can be obtained. 

Vogeltype Aligning Paper, as it is 
called, was in use from 1935 until 
materials were consumed by the war. 
It is slitted at intervals equal to the 
distance between typewriter lines and 
mounted on a backing sheet with a 
cement that remains plastic for a long 
time. No attention is paid to align- 
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ment when typing. The impact of 
the typewriter keys knits together the 
corrugations of the paper within the 
confines of the letters, allowing only 
the untouched, or white, areas to 
stretch. The height of the characters 
remains constant, since the paper 
stretches in only one direction. An 
improved paper is being readied for 
production, now that necessary sup- 
plies are again available. 

In preparation for offset reproduc- 
tion for book publishing as done by 
the University of Michigan Press and 
Harry B. Weiss, great primer type is 
recommended. Skill in justifying can 
be picked up in a few minutes with 
speed ranging up to 30 lines a minute. 
Now, theoretically, in combination 
with some decent typefaces on a pro- 
portional spacer, the pot of gold at 
the end of the multicolor rainbow 
(run off, of course, 72 colors at one 
shot a la McCorquodale) has been 
reached. 


Edison Marginator 


An attachment can be added to con- 
vert any standard typewriter, or the 
IBM proportional spacer, to an auto- 
matic justifier, but still requiring a 
second typing. The typewriter’s built- 
in rack is removed and the machine 
then depends upon the Marginator for 
condensed or expanded spacing, with 
a range of nine different settings. A 
variation of about 10 to 15 per cent 
can be made from the same line of 
normally typed copy, or about 54” 
fluctuation on a 5” line, reducing or 
extending it as much as four char- 
acters. 

A transparent rule laid across the 
unjustified line indicates the number 
of characters over or under that de- 
sired. (The typist has kept within a 
limited range.) Retyping for justifica- 
tion, she moves the attachment to the 
corresponding setting and the machine 
expands or condenses according to ‘the 
line width already determined. 

In preparing copy for reproduction 
—say of books using two-column pages 
—rivers of white space and most 
hyphens can be eliminated, and the 
two columns can be set on the same 
sheet without shifting the paper. Oper- 
ating is simple to learn. Prices are 
about $70 for standard typewriters, $86 
for IBM electromatics and $100 for 
the IBM proportional spacer and for 
non-justifying Vari-Typers. 


Vari-Typer 


One of the most versatile of the new, 
or at any rate newly recognized, ma- 
chines for setting book text is the Vari- 
Typer. Many catalogs and one or two 
books have been set by it and wider 
use, especially for offset reproduction, 
probably awaits its development and 
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incorporation of proportional horizon- 
tal spacing. The company is readying 
a large amount of additional book 
faces to augment its over 300 varieties 
of all kinds, narrowed down from a 
total of 600 previously manufactured. 
The faces, designed by, among others, 
Bentley Baak, a student of Frederic 
W. Goudy, can be mixed more readily 
than on hot-melt machines, and the 
Vari-Typer offers the economical ad- 
vantages of costing vastly less than such 
machines, whose operators receive also 
corespondingly much more than those 
of the Vari-Typer. 


Instead of individual keys or 
matrices for each character, as in type- 
writers or type-setting machines, one 
size of an entire font appears on a 
semi-circle of metal about 214” across 
the arc. They are flipped onto and off 
the round anvil in position for im- 
mediate printing in two or three sec- 
onds. The electrically controlled ham- 
mer then presses the paper to the type 
from the back as a key depressed by 
the operator revolves the desired char- 
acter into position. 

Besides being able to vary type, the 
machine can vary horizontal spacing 
from 10 to 18 characters to the inch, 
vertical spacing up to nine lines to 
the inch; impression to four degrees of 
boldness; and type size up to 18 point. 
Lines can be set up to 23” long on 
one model. If a bolder impression is 
desired, a “repeat key” can be struck 
which moves the ribbon to a fresh 
position each time. Carbon-paper rib- 
bons up to 1.200 feet long are used 
once and discarded. In addition to 
faces that range from medical, chemi- 
cal, fractional, and fonts of “every 
modern language,” there is a mathe- 
matical attachment with a numerator 
and denominator shift for setting such 
copy. 

If automatic justification is desired, 
the sheet of paper is not removed from 
the machine between the first and the 
second, or justified, typings of each 
line, one by one. The open-end car- 
riage permits use of wide paper and 
the two operations can be carmed out 
abreast of each other. “Pointer” justi- 
fying is employed when it is desired 
to complete each typing separately. 
Lines that are short in the first typing 
are ‘“x’d” in to the predetermined 
length and the number ef x’s calcu- 
lated by the dial pointer in justifying 
the lines during the second typing. 


Vari-Typer has not yet been widely 
adapted for book industry use, E. W. 
Palmer, of Kingsport Press, points out 
on p. 75, but some notable books have 
been printed this way: for example, 
“Tobacco,” with 310 pages printed en- 
tirely by this method by the Pitman 
Publishing Co. in 1940. Even the title 
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page and running heads were Vari- 
Typed rather than Fototyped. Many 
textbooks are printed this way because 
of the flexibility and economy. One 
such was a leather bound and gold 
embossed compilation of pertinent sup- 
plies data by the American Institute 
of Bolt, Nut, and Rivet Manufacturers 
in 1941. This 170-page book sold for 
$1.00. Regular signature sewing is used 
and it is emphasized that excellence is 
possible in binding because of the 
economy in printing. 

A great many books so printed are 
books that could not ordinarily he 
published — such as yearbooks ard 
others including considerable tabul,- 
tion, as well as short-run tomes. 

A standard 6 x 9” page of solid text 
of 10 point can be Vari-Typed in about 
114 hours, according to Frank Ler 
of the Coxhead Co. 

This machine is in a good position 
for further development along the in- 
dicated lines of time- and cost-saving 
in composition, the printer's bane. But 
if a horizontal spacer should be in- 
corporated, the price probably would 
have to be raised two or three times, 
putting it almost into the category of 
hot-melt machines. Vari-Typers now 
cost from $290 for the non-justifying 
model to $825 for the 20” deluxe 
model. Individual type fonts now cost 
$17 each. 


Facsimile 


One of the potentially big uses of Vari- 
Typer was viewed last month in the 
week-long demonstration for public 
reaction of Facsimile printing. Al- 
though this method of wire or radio 
transmission of pre-printed news has 
been under experimentation for sev- 
eral years (see B&BP, Dec., '46, p. 32), 
it has obvious possibilities for the book 
field; book reprints or original picture- 
plus-caption books, for example. I! 
and when any of the spacing and justi 
fying machines are developed satis 
factorily enough, facsimile reproduc 
tion can be used for transmission o/ 
proofs from editorial to printing offices. 

As yet its only use has been for 
transmission of current news and pi 
tures (reproduced excellently from 
half-tones) in the test cities of Nes 
York, Miami, Philadelphia, and St 
Louis. The columns are Vari-Typec 
and the headlines set up from pape: 
Fototype. All matter, including pic 
tures, are pasted on a layout page. 
8 x 1114”, which is then put on a ro 
tating drum. As the drum turns, ; 
scanner, similar to a wirephoto trans 
mitter, translates the printing and pic 
tures into a series of electrical im 
pulses. The impulses are then carried 
by telephone wires to, in New York 
The Times’ FM station, WQXR-FM 


(Please turn fo page 63) 





Plastics for Printing 


Wartime Shortages Over, Plastic Platemaking Presents 


New Lows in Cost, Ease of Manufacture, Shipping, & Storage 


by J. Ellery French 


The University Press 


Pisin HAS BEEN THE 
siuff of which the dreams of forward- 
looking publishers, printers, and bind- 
ers has been made of for many a year. 
[heir visions have been enhanced by 
applications of the material in scores 
of new fields, all tracing their origins 
back to celluloid, probably the first 
successful plastic as the age defines the 
word. 

Plastic plates for printing had a 
natural evolution from the process of 
molding rubber plates, but each has 
gone separate ways, with plastic only 
recently reaching the first levels of 
success in the book printing division 
of the graphic arts. 

\s yet, while the cost of producing 
plastic plates has been cut to a point 
below normal electrotyping costs, it 
has still to compete with stereotype 
costs on jobs for which the latter proc- 
ess is satisfactory. Comparison with 
rubber plate costs indicates a slightly 
lower cost for the plastic, with the 
dded advantage over both stereo and 
ubber that halftones can be success- 

ily molded in plastic for almost any 
screen, plus much longer wearing 
ower. 


Eight years of plastics 

lastic plates for printing have been 
iscussed in B&BP for as far back as 8 
cars, but got their chief impetus from 
he war years when inevitable short- 
ges of copper and lead turned the 
potlight on them. But the best mate- 
tials for plastic. plates, too, were in 
ort supply, vinylite_ in particular. 
When there was a resumption of this 
supply flow, interest in the plates, 
which had lain dormant, revived and 
bids fair to be a serious rival for all 
competitive processes, standard wax 
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or lead mold electrotypes, plastic mold 
electrotypes, stereotypes, and rubber 
plates. 

So far as is known, American Book- 
Stratford Press was the first book man- 
ufacturer to adopt the use of plastic 
plates as a business venture. This was 
in September 1940, and the press had 
already experimented with the plates 
for three and a half years. Sidney 
Satenstein found then that one man 
and a boy could turn out 400 plates 
a day, at a cost about 33% to 55% 
less than that of electrotypes. How- 
ever, deterioration of materials avail- 
able for molding forced the abandon- 
ment of the plan within a year, but 
the plant is studying carefully the 
newer materials with an eye to reopen- 
ing that division when convinced that 
the situation is ripe. 

The problem of improved materials 
was highlighted again, briefly, in the 
Book Manufacturer’s Institute conven- 
tion of 1941, at which an improved 
molding powder was reported. In the 
spring of the following year, Bakelite 
first announced its plastic plate mold- 
ing sheet and powder. Waverly Press 
in Baltimore was also busy with tests 
of materials and presses in that fall. 


Experiment begins 


The next major book plant to tackle 
the problem of plastic plates and make 
them “stick” was the Scribner Press, 
N.Y.C. The story of their experience 
was related in B&BP for June 1943. 
A production time of 120 6 x 9” book 
pages per hour was estimated with a 
cost figure of 2/3c per sq. in. for mate- 
rials. Cost of a hydraulic molding 
press at $5000 was then deemed to be 
the principal obstacle in the path of 
wildspread use of the material. But 
the unavailability of equipment proved 
to be the chief block, rather than the 
cost, which has not advanced appre- 
ciably in the five years intervening. 
Meanwhile, the University Press of 
Cambridge, Mass., had been steadily 
and quietly experimenting with plastic 


This portrait of the author is printed from 
a plastic plate 


plate production, particularly for 
books for which a fine quality of print- 
ing was demanded. The procedure 
they followed was much the same as 
the earlier experiments but in the 
matter of materials and equipment 
there is quite a difference. Whereas 
earlier experiments had to operate 
with equipment remodeled for the pur- 
pose, the Press began with a complete 
plate molding equipment designed and 
produced by the Lake Erie Engineer- 
ing Co., builders of -hydraulic presses. 
Lake Erie had been specializing in 
building hydraulic presses for manu- 
facturers of plastic and rubber molded 
articles for many years, and had been 
engaged in building matrix molding 
presses since 1934. 

The Press found that equipment 
built specifically for molding purposes 
eliminated some of the difficulties that 
had arisen from the conversion of 
other type of molding and pressure 
equipment, not specifically intended 
for the task at hand. 


Basic stages in production 

The making of a plastic plate can 
briefly be summed up in these four 
steps: (a) preparation of the form; (b) 
molding the matrix; (c) molding the 
printing plate from the matrix; (d) 
finishing the plate. 

However, there are a number of 
stages in each basic operation which 
are essential to the production of a 
good plate. 

In preparation of the form, all the 
principles following first class lock-up 
for electros should be followed; new, 
clean type, bearers all around, good 
lockup and a form planed to an even 
height throughout. If this stage is 
skimped, no electro or plastic plate 
can be wholly successful. There is one 
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SOME FAMOUS THEOREMS OF GEOMETRY 
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Figure 11.1 


to BH. But BH is perpendicular to A’C’, the angle PC’A’ is a 
right angle, and the segment PA’ subtends a right angle at D and 
Hence the circle A’C’D also passes through P. 

In a similar way it can be proved that this same circle passes 
through Q and R, the mid-points of BH and CH respectively. 

This circle is called the Nine-Point Circle. 

A number of interesting and important properties are closely 
related to the nine-point circle and the triangles involved. From 
the figure it may be easily shown that: 


at C’. 


Tueorem 123. The center N of the nine-point circle is 
midway between the circumcenter and the orthocenter. 

OUTLINE OF Proor: We note that P and O are the orthocenters 
of the congruent triangles AC’B’ and A’B’C’; therefore AP = OA’. 
But AP = PH, hence PH = OA’, and PHA’O is a parallelogram. 
N is then the mid-point of PA’ and HO. 

Tueorem 124. The radius of the nine-point circle is one- 
half the radius of the circumcircle. 
APA'O is 
But PA’ is the diameter of the nine-point ewcle. 


OUTLINE OF PROOF: 
OA = PA’. 
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a parallelogram, hence 


Type and line from a geometry title, also printed from plastic. 


exception to the routine—low spacing 
is best as the plastic plate is to be 
molded from the matrix rather than 
electrolytically built up. 

Molding the matrix calls for care, 
too. After the form is ready it is placed 
in the molding press and over it is 
placed a heated sheet of the matrix 
molding material. 


The matrix 


A heat-setting plastic is used for this 
purpose, for once heat is applied to it, 
it softens enough to permanently re- 
tain the image of whatever is impressed 
into it. When it has reached this stage 
the type form is impressed into it by 
hydraulic pressure and held therein 
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until the plate has cured, that is, until 
it will permanently retain the image 
of the form. At this stage it is not 
unlike the stereo mat except that such 
mats are rolled rather than. pressed. 

Heated platens, with an average 
temperature of 300 degrees F., are 
used, and the form is held in the press 
for a period of from eight to nine 
minutes. The “sandwich” is made up 
of the form, the matrix. molding mate- 
rial, and a thin sheet of steel above. 

After the matrix has been molded 
the form is withdrawn and the matrix 
easily stripped from it. 


The plate 


The matrix is then loaded with a 








thermoplastic powder compound with 
a vinylite base resembling coarse 
sugar. This is evened off over the 
form to about 14” in height, then 
covered with a sheet of the same type 
of material as the matrix. This sand- 
wich is returned to the press, and in 
three minutes, the plate has been 
molded, the powder fusing under the 
heat and pressure into a permanent 
plate. Extra charges of powder are 
added to the corners and over solids. 

The assembly is next put into a 
chilling press, and in the same period 
of time, the plate is ready to be 
stripped from the molding sheet. As 
a thermoplastic material, it will not 
change unless heat is re-applied. 

Finishing the plate is done just as 
in electrotyping, with one exception. 
The plate is ground on a precision 
grinder such as is used to finish lense 
etc., to whatever point thickness is rc- 
quired, depending upon whether it is 
to be blocked for patent base or wood. 
The grinding process is thorough] 
automatic and stops operating when 
the plate has been ground to the cor 
rect thickness. The plate is then cut 
apart into the number of page units 
it contains, is bevelled, and is then 
ready for press, in a total production 
time of 15 minutes actual operation 
and an overall period of about 25 
minutes. 

The largest molding press platen is 
36 x 28” and about 15 plates, about 
5 x 8”, can be molded at a time. 
Therefore, daily production on a press 
this size can be estimated at 400 pages 


Shop equipment 

Plant equipment required is supplied 
almost as a complete unit by Lake 
Erie, consisting of press, plate gauge, 
squaring shear, and steam generator, 
and bearers. Plastic plate materials 
may be bought from a number of sup- 
ply services, such as Bakelite Corp. 
The equipment required to install a 
plate making department costs about 
$15,000 including molding press, chill- 
er, grinder, regrinder, shears, oven, 
proof press, saw, racks,. etc. 

Naturally queries arise as to lasting 
power, quality of impression, break- 
age, weight, corrections, scrap value, 
process printing, blocking. 

The Press has had these plates run- 
ning on its own presses for 100,000 
impressions without wear. Plates that 
it has produced for other firms have 
run past 150,000 and are still going. 
Still others are scheduled for 500,000. 

Type, line work, halftone, benday, 
and solid reverses are made equally 
easily and perform on press with equal 
results. For quite some time they have 
been used as material for tint blocks, 
etc. Since the plate material is vir- 
tually the same as that used for mak- 
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William Sederlund, of National Ad- 
hesives Service Laboratory, N.Y.C., dis- 
cussed the types of adhesives, their 
manufacture and uses in the book- 
binding industry, at a meeting of the 
Bookbinders Guild of New England at 
the Parker House, Boston, January 16. 

President Frank F. Woods, Plimpton 
Press, who called the business meeting 
to order, expressed his sorrow at the 
loss of his friend and fellow-member, 
the late Joseph Marcionette, Sr., of the 
Stanhope Bindery. A_ resolution of- 
fered by Chester Irwin, Ginn & Co., 


expressed the loss that all members 
felt. A similar resolution was sent to 
Marcionette’s widow and children. 

The resignation of Theodor Berk- 
lund, formerly with C. B. Fleming & 
Co., but no longer with the industry, 
was accepted. Samuel Cornell, of the 
Harcourt Bindery, was elected a mem- 
ber. 

Richard Stevens, of National Adhe- 
sives, introduced the speaker, “Bill” 
Sederlund. 


Trace glue history 
The history of animal, vegetable, and 





ing recordings of symphony orchestras, 
it should be capable of receiving with- 
out distortion the imprint of any of 
the above subjects. Screens up to 133 
line have been run successfully as well 
as coarser ones. 

The plates are not brittle and do 
not break in transit or in handling on 
or off press, nor do they bend out of 
shape. 


Corrections, too! 


Corrections of all or parts of a line 







Acraplate molding press 
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are easily made as are any batters 
(which seldom occur). The single er- 
roneous letter may be punched out, 
a correct type character inserted in it, 
and the character body cut off flush 
with the back of the plate, and the 
two touched with a soldering iron. 
Lines in the center of a page can be 
corrected by routing back a half-inch 
either side of the correction, and ce- 
menting the correction material in 
place. Carboloy tips are advised on 
routing bits as the plastic is extremely 
hard on edged tools. 

Since the plates are pure plastic, 
there is no need to separate materials 
in scrapping. The entire plate is 
re-ground and re-used, as well as the 
trimmings, just as in stereomaking. 

The Press has found that sheets 
printed from original process plates 
cannot easily be distinguished from 
those printed from plastic duplicates 
of those same originals. 

The plates are easily blocked on 
wood or on patent base. Incidentally 
it is best to mold plates from cuts on 
metal base if used with a type form. 
The heating of type forms for molding 
does not damage the type in anyway. 

The plates do not warp and are in- 
expensive to ship. A 64p. form of elec- 
tros of average book size, weighs about 
100 Ibs.—the plastic plates 12 lbs. The 
plates for a 256 page book were re- 
cently mailed from Cambridge to 
N.Y.C. for only $2.70. No plate stor- 
age boxes are necessary and the plates 
may be stored for indefinite periods 
without harm, or only the original 
molds may be retained.and new plates 
molded when ready for press. Plate 
cost is about 4 to 6c per square inch. 


Boston Gets The Adhesives Story 





resinous types of glues, which date 
back to ancient Thebes, was outlined 
by Mr. Sederlund. Glue manufacture 
in the United States dates back to 1800 
with Peter Cooper manufacturing ani- 
mal glue in the 1830's. 

Animal glue is a light colored mate- 
rial derived from hides and bones of 
animals, a collagen closely related to 
gelatin which, after long cooking, re- 
verts to glue. There are three types 
of animal glue, hide glue made from 
hides of sheep; bone glue; and green 
bone glue. The hides are soaked in 
water and then put through a liming 
process. Hide glue is extracted from 
hide glue stock by a cooking and boil- 
ing process. 

Animal glue is often used for case- 
making operations. In lining-up you 
have to have permanent flexibility and 
resistance to bacterial formation. You 
have to have the material non-foaming, 
and considerable care must be taken 
in selection of plasticizers in making 
the glue. 

Not all glues are balanced glues and 
few are sold as they came. The changes 
in formula are necessary to meet the 
requirements of different jobs. 


Glue problems in bindery 


Vegetable types of glues, Sederlund 
said, are mainly used for casing-in. He 
also discussed the uses of dextrine, 
resinous glues, and the problems en- 
countered in working with pyroxylin- 
coated cloths. 

Resinous types of glues have a few 
more advantages than thermoplastic 
types. They have permanent flexibility 
and are not so susceptible to bacterial 
or mold growth, and are highly water 
resistant. The emulsion type can be 
used cold. The hot-melt set and dry 
almost instantaneously. For lining-up, 
it is not possible to use much water. 
The hot-melt has its disadvantages 
since machines are not usually set to 
handle it. Hot-melts contain no water. 

Animal glue types should be stored 
in a fairly dry, clean place. Casing-in 
paste: also requires good storage. It is 
preferable not to dissolve animal or 
vegetable glues in water if they are to 
be held for some time. All emulsions 
tend to settle on standing. Emulsifica- 
tion glues should not be mixed up 
with other types of adhesives. Do not 
overheat hot-melt adhesives. They 
should be kept in a very dry place and 
away from water. 
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course this relationship, to represent 
anything very real, should begin at the 
industrial “grass roots.” Every em- 
ployer should struggle to have relations 
with his organized employees such as 
to make him welcome at appropriate 
times at the lodge room, on occasions 
perhaps to speak; at other times just 
to “chin.” Labor should keep these 
doors ajar.§ 


Flush Mounting 


Cut flush block mounting by adhesion 
without the use of nails possible in 
new equipment produced by the 
Lauck Mfg. Co. Two units are used: 
a motor-driven coating machine to ap- 
ply the thermoplastic adhesive to wood 
mounting block stock; and a mount- 
ing machine through which the adhe- 
sive-coated wood mounting stock with 
pre-heated cuts in position is passed 
to bond the cut. 

Wood mounting stock is passed over 
power-driven revolving roller to coat 
one side with cement. Quantities of 
wood may be coated at one time, dried, 
tied into bundles and stored on edge 
for future use. 

Next step is to pre-heat the finished 
and flush-beveled cuts on a cast iron 
plate resting upon a standard burning- 
in stove or hot plate. Using asbestos 
gloves, the operator places the pre- 
heated cuts on the coated wood mount- 
ing base. The wood base passes slowly 
into the continuous press of the 
mounting machine and the plates come 
out firmly adhered to the wood.® 


Trade Tricks 


Because the saw blade is not visible 
to the operator using the undercut 
method in mortising until it “pokes its 
nose” through the restricted area of 
the. mortise, it is difficult to guard 
against accidental sawing into the sur- 
rounding printing surface without con- 
tinually sighting from a sidewise posi- 
tion. 

To facilitate a feeling of sureness in 
making cuts of this kind, fashion a 
small pointed plumb from an old cast, 
drill a tiny hole in it, and suspend it 
directly over and above the blade with 
a string from the light standard. It 
helps make mortise-making a lot easier 
—because you “know” where the saw- 
blade is... . 

To help stripping on the platen 
press do the following: Take your 
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(Continued from page 5) 


gripper fingers and cut up some emery 
cloth same size as the tip of finger. 
Then get some two-sided gum tape. 
Cut this same as emery cloth and stick 
gum tape on finger tip. Then put 
emery cloth on the tape, but make sure 
that you put this on the side of the 
finger that comes in contact with the 
paper when on the press. . . .1° 


Safety Suggestion 


When the Printing and Publishing 
Comm. of the National Safety Council 
toured the Government Printing Plant 
their attention was called to a special 
safety feature on one of the presses. 
This press had a delayed action switch 
which turns on a warning bell and a 
signal light before the machine goes 
into motion. This makes certain that 
all feeders and pressmen are clear be- 
fore the press starts.™ 


Gummed Paper 


In die cutting gummed papers, wheth- 
er it be of crushing cut or punch-out 
nature, dull dies or improper tapers 
will have a tendency to crush the 
sheets together at the edges and the 
resultant product will not separate 
easily into individual pieces. Keep the 
dies sharp, minimize the slope of the 
dies and fan the packs of the product 
on four sides after cutting and before 
wrapping for shipment if you want to 
avoid a complaint from the customer. 
The stock may be cut with the gum- 
med side up or down which ever is 
more convenient. 

When gummed paper must be 
stored, the stock should be securely 
wrapped and it should be placed in a 
dry room of even temperature, away 
from extreme heat or cold, and away 
from steam pipes and open windows. 

Finished products may be wrapped 
in a moisture-proof wrapper, putting 
about 1,000 labels or sheets in a pack- 
age, and being sure that the package 
is sealed against weather.'? 


Magnesium Mounts 

A Louisville, Ky., firm has perfected 
a cast-magnesium alloy base for mount. 
ing zinc and copper engravings as a 
substitute for the usual wood mount, 
and at only twice the cost of the wood 
material. The magnesium mount will 
not warp, shrink or split—the engrav- 
ing adheres to the magnesium mount 
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with thermoplastic cement and the en- 
graving and mount are trimmed to- 
gether flush to accurate inch or pica 
measurement," 


Numbering Machine Care 


As soon as a run is finished take the 
numbering machines from the form 
and thoroughly clean with a detergent 
like gasoline or benzol, and store in a 
dustproof receptacle, either dry or in 
oil. 

Much trouble is caused by failing to 
clean them as soon as run is finished, 
allowing ink to dry in the machine, 
and also by failing to oil before using. 
Do not let them stand in forms indefi- 
nitely. To clean them then would re- 
quire a powerful detergent like crude 
carbolic acid or lye water, perhaps fol- 
lowed after a thorough rinsing by 
blowing out with a jet of steam and 
final storage in oil." 

Don't fail to clean your machine 
regularly. Don’t fail to lubricate with 
a light, non-gummy oil. Don’t use the 
heavy oil on your press. Don’t turn 
the figure wheels with a steel or metal 
article. Don’t overpack your cylinder. 
Don't use soft packing. Don’t mix 
parts of different makes of machines.'* 


Halftone Halftones 


Reproducing a halftone cut from half- 
tone copy is never very satisfactory, 
but there are times when it cannot be 
avoided. Some engravers and _ litho- 
graphers meet problem by throwing 
the copy in camera slightly out of 
focus, but this is risky. Try this 
method: 

Work your screen against the copy. 
Place the screen over the copy and 
watch your pattern. Now slowly re- 
volve the screen until you reach the 
optimum point of screen disappear- 
ance. Shoot your copy with the screen 
in that position. If you do not have 
a circular screen, merely place your 
copy against the screen-holder and re- 
volve the copy until you achieve the 
same results.'® 


Sources February issues unless otherwise noted. 
1 PIA Management Reports 
2 Caxton Magazine, Nov. 
® Business Week 
4 Printing Rev. of Can., Jan. 
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Bindery Shortcuts at the GPO 


Pasting Small Pamphlets, Perforating, Lipping Machines 


Magnesium Dies, Nylon Thread, and Printed Indices Cut Time 


Wuen WARTIME PRES- 
sures began to tighten up, the prob- 
lem of getting more production in the 
face of less manpower and fewer sup- 
plies became an acute one. Improved 
methods, shortcuts, and production 
economies were at a premium—as every 
binder well remembers, and the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office bindery was 
no exception to this sad and tough 
rule. 

In facing the printing and binding 
requirements of a government at war, 
the GPO had to cope with the familiar 
problem of too much work with too 
few men and too few supplies. The 
only answer lay in production econ- 
omies and better ways of getting things 
done. 


Many of the short-cuts developed by 
the GPO’s bindery during the war 
years, particularly in such items as rul- 
ing by offset and in the production of 
wing-back binders, were reported in 
detail in B&BP, and in talks given by 
Public Printer A. E. Giegengack before 
various trade associations. Additional 
details on hitherto unreported wartime 
accomplishments have recently been 
described in “Public Printing in Peace 
& War,” prepared under the direction 
of the Public Printer, to illustrate the 
development and administration of the 
war program in the Government Print- 
ing Office. 2 

While the descriptions of the prob- 
lems faced by the GPO make fascinat- 
ing reading, the things of real im- 
portance to the industry are the econ- 
omies effected in bindery production 
and procedures. Many of the short- 
cuts now reviewed here could be 
adapted in various trade and pamphlet 
binderies, both big and small. 


Time saving methods 


Whenever the standard bindery equip- 
ment could not perform some neces- 
sary operation, every effort was made 
to devise some gadget to do that par- 
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ticular job. Odd one-stitch jobs, for 
example, were run on hand stitchers 
with specially constructed guides when- 
ever the mechanical stitchers were over- 
loaded with work. On occasion two 
stitchers were harnessed together in 
order to put through some particular 
job requiring off-standard positions. 

Folding-machine operators rigged 
their machines with baling wire, gum- 
med paper, and other substitutes re- 
sembling Rube Goldberg attachments, 
to turn sheets being folded, or to flip 
them into position in folding to meet 
the requirements of some difficult 
folds. 

Punching and drilling time was re- 
duced by working jobs two-up and 
four-up. The wrapping of finished 
work was in many cases eliminated by 
packing in corrugated cartons. 


Eliminate stitching 


Considerable quantities of stitching 
wire were saved by the elimination of 
saddle stitching on pamphlets up to 
lo pages in thickness. The pages were 
glued along the spines by the use of 
specially developed grooved rollers on 
the folding machines. Pamphlets were 
then produced more quickly as the 
pasted pamphlets were also trimmed 
on the folders and no further opera- 
tions were needed. 

In the production of Air Route 
Guides for the Army Air Forces, 200p. 
to 400p. books were indexed with di- 
vision sheets lipped out to form ex- 
tended index tabs. Because of the 
heavy use to which the books were 
subjected, it was necessary to reinforce 
the tabs by covering them with scotch 
tape to prevent their soiling and tear- 
ing off. This. taping was a slow hand 
operation. The solution was found by 
the bindery personnel who adjusted 
the stripping machines to perform the 
operation formerly done by hand. 

In making the millions of tablets 
and pads turned out by the bindery, 
it was found that special rolling racks 


to ease material handling speeded 
operations. The use of polyvinyl ace- 
tate emulsion instead of hot glue and 
crash made for improved operation 
since no electricity is required [ob- 
viously for heating glue pots—Ed.] 
when this solution is used. 


Perforating Attachments 


Use of special perforating devices on 
the printing presses materially reduced 
the number of operations necessary in 
the bindery. 

“Several requisitioning agencies,” 
according to Public Printing in Peace 
and War, “order single pages of cor- 
rections and supplements to replace 
printed pages in existing loose-leaf 
books. It had been the custom to trim 
these pages on all four sides, punch 
them so they could be inserted in the 
binders, and band the sets with 3-inch 
strips of Kraft paper. Some jobs called 
for banding both ways to give greater 
protection to the printed pages. Band- 
ing is entirely a hand operation, and 
only a few hundred sets can be han- 
died in an hour. One Navy Depart- 
ment job printed each month ran to 
a total of 27,500 sets. Hence, banding 
one way on this job alone required 
several hundred hours of labor. This 
was eliminated by the simple device of 
perforating the sheets on the fold as 
they were printed and delivering them 
in folded sets. All the user had to do 
was detach the pages along the per- 
foration and insert the single sheets in 
his book.” 

“This method of manufacture,” the 
report goes on to say, “has the added 
advantage of reducing binding time 
by eliminating trimming of the fourth 
side of the sheet. Simple attachments 
made in our machine shop and placed 
on certain types of folding machines 
heretofore unable to perform perfor- 
ating operations further extended use 
of the perforation on the last fold. 
Heavy cutting disks were installed on 
the folding machines so that publica- 
tions could be trimmed on these ma- 
chines, with home-made contrivances 
throwing out the trimmed-off waste. 
This method saved considerable time 
by eliminating a separate operation.” 


, 


Indexing speeded up 
A novel approach to the problem of 
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increasing the speed of cut-out step in- 
dexing was developed in a Navy De- 
partment Loose-Leaf job of 27,500 
copies. In the conventional procedure, 
each book would be placed in the ma- 
chine separately, so that each index 
position would get the required in- 
dividual cuts. 

“At the suggestion of the Bindery,” 
the GPO report says, “the pages of the 
book were so imposed that those ap- 
pearing under one index subject made 
a complete form, which, when the 
sheet was folded made signatures or 
sections consisting of from 2 to 32 
pages each. After trimming on three 
sides and before gathering in order of 
sequence the pages were lipped out on 
the lipping machine, a number of sec- 
tions of the same position being cut 
at one stroke of the machine. Thus, 
for example, all position A pages for 
all 27,500 books were lipped at one 
setting of the machine. Next, all posi- 
tion B pages were lipped, and so on 
through the 31 index positions. The 
sections were then gathered in se- 
quence. After gathering, a narrow 
band of glue was placed on the back 
edges of the books to hold them rigid, 
thus permitting the index captions to 
be lettered on a stamping press. This 


was something of a feat, because one 
whole row of index captions was 
printed in one impression on this ma- 
chine. The job was then drilled and 
delivered.” 


Printed indexes 


Cut-in, tabbed, or lipped indexes were 
entirely eliminated in some jobs by 
the use of printed bleeds. In this meth- 
od the index titles appeared in block 
strips on the outside or front margin 
of odd pages beginning a new subject. 
Guide division sheets, usually printed 
on colored paper and placed before 
each new bank of index positions, car- 
ried all the index titles along the front 
edge of the sheet. The position of 
these titles on the guide sheet corre- 
sponded with that of the block strip 
title on the respective text page. The 
user merely located the desired title 
and position on the colored guide 
sheet, and then flipped the text pages 
along that desired position until he 
found the index mark. 


Magnesium dies 

Because of the shortage of engraver’s 
brass, the GPO conducted a number 
of experiments with a magnesium sheet 
as a possible substitute to be used in 
the production of bookbinder’s dies. 


It was found that the particular 
magnesium material studied, Zomag, 
etched very well and even more quick- 
ly than brass. Some stampings from 
magnesium dies were made on ruby 
buckram covers with imitation gold at 
the usual temperature of 275° F. Th« 
dies wore out more rapidly than brass 
dies but were considered to be bette: 
than electrotypes for the job. After 
6,000 stampings the magnesium dies 
were found unsatisfactory, whereas the 
condition of the brass dies remained 
practically unchanged. 


Nylon thread 


Samples of different nylon threads 
were tested in the GPO laboratory for 
their physical properties and perform- 
ance when compared with cotton sew- 
ing threads for use in book-sewing and 
other bindery operations. These test 
results are now being tabulated and 
compared with the records of similar 
cotton threads. Performance tests will 
also be conducted to rate each sample 
for its working qualities on the sew- 
ing machine. The complete report of 
this investigation will form part of a 
GPO-PIA joint research bulletin to be 
published in the near future by the 
office. 





Western Books 


Philadelphia Book Show 





Books by Offset 


Annual Textbook Exhibit 


The Fifty Books of The Year 


Book Mfrs. Institute Spring Meeting 


You've Got A Date! 
....» With Some Important Reading! 


Spring is definitely in the air, and with its first signs, come the annual 
book exhibits—the best of their lot in all classes of books, in textbooks, 
Eastern books, Western books, and books printed by offset. You'll want 
to know their titles, to know who had a part in their production, and 
to look at them, so here's a handy table of the spring shows and the 
issues of B&BP in which you'll find them covered (and a note about a 
spring convention to prove that Spring's on the way): 


March 31 


Mid-March 
March 29 


April 26 
May 4—Chicage 
June 2I—N.Y.C, 
May 26 


April, reviewed by Paul Rand, the 
modern designer, with photos, credits, 
and story 


April, with review, photos, and pro- 
duction credits 


April, with review, photos, and pro- 
duction credits 


May, with full report 


May, with review, photos, and pro- 
duction credits 


June, with review, photos, and credits 
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L&I Names New Director 


F.rl W. Browning, former librarian of the Peoria, Illinois, 
Public Library, has been appointed Executive Director of 
Library Binding Institute. 
Srowning was chairman of the American Library Asso- 
tion Bookbinding Committee until 1939 and a member 
the first Joint Committee of the American Library Asso- 
‘tion and the Library Binding Institute. It was while he 
vis active on these committees that he became familiar 
vith the objectives of the Institute. 
He is the unanimous choice of the members, who know 
interest in the two organizations’ cooperative program 
d value his high regard for Pelham Barr and the prin- 
sles for which he stood. Browning will assume his new 
duties April 1. 


Waverly Press to Build Branch 


\ branch plant for the production of textbooks will be 
built by Waverly Press near Easton, Md. Building opera- 
tions are scheduled to begin within a few months and the 
plant is expected to be in production early in 1949. The 
initial unit will contain about 10,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
and will employ 15 people. Enough land will be purchased 
to allow an expansion to 150,000 sq. ft. if necessary. The 
announcement of the company’s plans was made by Wil- 
liam M. Passano, treasurer. 

Waverly Press’ plant in Baltimore, Md., will also see 
some expansion. Three new pieces of equipment have 
been purchased for the bindery: a tipping machine, an 
automatic tying machine, and a 28x41” Cleveland folder. 


Giegengack Resigns 
\ugustus E. Giegengack, Public Printer for the Govern- 
ment Printing Office for thirteen and a half years, resigned 
on March 15. Giegengack said he is resigning because of 
family necessity to seek a larger income. The salary for 
directing the printing office, said to be the world’s largest, 
s $10,000 a year. 
The White House indicated that John J. Deviny, deputy 
public printer since 1941, would succeed to the post on 
mination by the President. Deviny is a member of the 
plate printers’ union. He first entered government service 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing as an apprentice 
rough civil service examination. 


Volff Builds N. J. Press Plant 


olff Press, Inc., a subsidiary of the H. Wolff Book Mfg. 
. of 508 West 26th Street, N.Y.C., has negotiated a con- 
act for a new 90,000 square foot industrial building on 
| eighteen-acre site adjoining Route 7 in Teterboro, N. J. 
‘he new quarters, which will be completed this spring, 
ill double the space Wolff Press, Inc., has occupied for 
ne past fifteen years in the Hoboken Terminal Building. 


JouHN J. MascareE, branch manager of Spiral Binding Co., 
‘nc., Chicago, Ill., has been approved for membership in 
the Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 
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Employers Open Contract Negotiations 


For what may be the first time in graphic arts history, 
formal application for initiating negotiations for a new 
wage scale contract for binders, pressmen, and typographers, 
has been made by employer representatives in New Eng- 
land. The announcement was made by the Graphic Arts 
Institute of New England that contract employers had 
made a proposal to the unions by registered mail, as re- 
quired under present contracts which expire March 31. 

All sections of the proposed contract have been framed 
within the specifications of the Taft-Hartley law. The offer 
was made to continue the same rates of pay, hours, and 
working conditions, with an increase in the number of 
apprentices. 


Bindery Gives 5% Back Pay Bonus 


The 30 employees of the National Library Bindery Co., in 
West Springfield, Mass., have been granted a 5% wage 
increase retroactive to January Ist, 1947—more than a year 
—it has been announced by president and general manager 
Gerard B. Van Deene, following an informal meeting of 
the stockholders. 

The 5% raise is based on earnings in 1947, and the 
back pay that has accrued as a result of the increase will 
be paid in a lump sum, Van Deene said. 

The raise was made possible by the good business en- 
joyed by the company last year, which Van Deene said 
was increased by 17% over 1946. The general manager 
said the outlook for 1948 also is bright. In January of this 
year, output was 20% higher than that in the same month 
last year. 

Van Deene announced that nine persons who have been 
with the company for more than 25 years will each be given 
a bonus of $100, and the week’s pay bonus given at Christ- 
mas time to all employees for the last three years will again 
be given in 1948. 

He said that the company plans to offer 100 shares of 
common stock to employees again this year, as it did last 
year, but that no definite action can be taken on this until 
the formal meeting of the stockholders, scheduled for April. 
He said that 90% of the employees are currently stock- 
holders in the firm. 


Sues Printer & Binder 


Two suits, totaling $100,000, have been filed in Northamp- 
ton (Mass.) District Court by Grant Paper Products, Inc., 
of Leeds, Mass., against Publishers Book Bindery, Inc., 
Duenewald Printing Corp., both of N.Y.C. 

The plaintiff's declarations—identical in the two suits 
—said that the defendants entered the buildings of the 
concern in the last week of August and the first week of 
September, 1947, and took a large quantity of goods, sup- 
plies, equipment and finished and un-finished goods, with 
the result that the company was unable to continue its 
business. 

The plaintiff, describing the business of the Leeds con- 
cern as “profitable,” alleged that the two defendants 
“malitiously and destructively disarranged and disturbed 
goods,” causing the plaintiff to cancel orders and forcing 
suspension of its business. 
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Need Trained Rulers, Feeders? 


A number of young veterans, trained during the past two 
years in the operation of a Hickok Pen Ruling Machine 
and Automatic Paper Feeder, are available to the first em- 
ployers who apply. The operators “are sufficiently trained 
to set up a machine and produce all but’the most intricate 
jobs,” according to J. F. Rees, of the Board of School 
Directors, Harrisburg, Pa. They have been trained by 
journeymen at local plants in a program instituted by 
Hickok Mfg. Co. and aimed at lowering the age of active 
rulers. Interested employers can get additional information 
Wfrom Rees, 121-123 Chestnut St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Cleveland Binders Elect Pelz 


Otto Pelz, of A. H. Pelz and Company, was recently elected 
president of the Employing Bookbinders of Cleveland 
(Ohio). Other offices elected include vice president E. H. 
Mueller, Mueller Art Cover and Binding Co.; treasurer 
J. K. Williams, Forest City Bookbinding Co.; and executive 


secretary L. A. Trivison, a local attorney. 


In accepting the responsibilities of the office Mr. Pelz 


outlined his plans for the future. Other trade associations 
will be invited to collaborate in several projects, and efforts 
will be made to pool the best ideas of binderies and thus 
help all members in their technical problems. 

Pelz’s company is known for its complete trade binding 
facilities. It produces loose leaf binders (post, ring, and 
catalog), designs and decorates art covers, has several lines 
of celluloid and leather indexes, and does mechanical bind- 
ings, plastic, and looseleaf. 

Among new member firms which have joined the Em- 
ploying Bookbinders of Cleveland in recent months are the 
Progressive Bookbinding Co., 1701 Rockwell Avenue; City 
Folding and Binding Co., 1240 Ontario; and Cleveland 
Folding Co., 211 High Street. 


Tours through the extensive bindery of the Seattle Pub- 
lic Library marked Book Week in the Puget Sound metrop- 
olis recently, when the men and women actively at work 
binding and re-binding volumes for all departments of 
the big Carnegie institution were inspected, along with 
Book Fairs. staged in the branches. The order and catalog 
departments as well as the basement bindery of the Seattle 
library were also inspected by the public along with the 
rare book collections and some rare bindings which are 
prized possessions of the institution. 


The Printing and Publishing Committee of the National Safety 
Council, which met at the Government Printing Office in Wash- 
ington Jan. 9. Seated at the far end are Lillian Stemp, personnel 
and safety director, W. B. Conkey Co.; and Walter R. Smith, 
safety director, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. Around them, right to 
left, are B. J. Taymans, asst. gen. mgr., Printing Industry of 
America, Inc.; Gordon Durr, Washington Planograph; Frank 
Dobbins, supt., Rufus H. Darby Printing Co.; Richard Squires, 
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Library, Union Dispute Bindery Scales 


The Toronto Public Library has permanently closed its 
bindery and is placing its bindery work with commercial 
firms paying union rates of wages, C. R. Sanderson, chief 
librarian, stated as the A.F.L. International Bookbinders 
Union picketed the Reference Library. Pickets were place: 
after the library refused to meet union demands for the 
prevailing wage scale of $1.35 an hour. 

Mr. Sanderson said rates for bookbinders were based o: 
a relationship to rates of pay for other staff members ani! 
because of lack of funds, the library was unable to rai 
wages of other employees to maintain the balance. “Th 
relationship would have been destroyed if the Libra 
Board had continued to operate a bindery with an increa 
in rates of $11 a week to five men and $6 a week to four 
women (the bindery staff),” he said. 

Mr. Sanderson said the increased rates for binde 
workers were being paid to the nine employees retroactive 
to October 1, 1947, to keep those persons in good standitig 
with their union. 

As for the book repair department, which is being k« 
open with employees working at the old rates, it had not 
ing to do with the bindery, he said. The union expelled iis 
members in the department for working at non-union rates. 


Joint Efforts Get Results, Says PIA 


Cooperative industry effort on the part of printers and 
binders enables individual firms to reap a considerab) 
number of benefits, according to Donald L. Boyd, president 
of Printing Industry of America in a talk before a meeting 
of Printing Industries of Philadelphia, Inc., February 19. 

As examples of the valuable assistance given by trace 
associations he cited the statistical data, labor relations 
information, management reports, and contract data’ pré 
pared for members by the PIA. The research program 
with the GPO, and industry-wide campaigns for improved 
machinery, vocational training, and more equitable tax 
provisions for small business were also described. 

In a talk given before the New England Conference for 
the Graphic Arts Mr. Boyd emphasized the need for a 
modern educational program to meet the growing shortage 
of trained personnel. 


ARTHUR S. COLTON has been elected vice-president ol 
C. O. Owen & Co., commercial printers and binders at 
1056 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, II. 


National Publishing Co.; Robert F. Corner, Meredith Publishing 
Co.; Ray Ketchmark, National Safety Council; W. A. Anderson, 
GPO; James W. Shields and Nick Pilipovich, Judd & Detweiler: 
Eugene P. Ernest, GPO; C. T. Thomas, Bureau of Engraving & 
Printing; M. B. Pittman, Standard Register Co.; D. Raeburn Rosen- 
daal, Courier-Journal & Louisville Times; and Dr. Irving L. Berman, 
GPO. J. Raymond Tiffany, BMI, is not in the picture. 
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Touring THE SUPPLY FIELD 


Colonel JosepH A. McCusker has re- 
joined the staff of Holliston Mills as 
executive vice president and sales man- 
iger following an exciting military ca- 
reer. Back in 1946 Colonel McCusker 
was ordered to Peiping, China where 
he became chairman of a Peace Team 
operating in Shantung Province where 
he helped carry out the terms of peace 
agreements made by the United States 
\rmy, the Communist Army, and the 
Chinese National Army. 

He also took part in the turbulent 
upheavals caused by the guerrilla war- 
fare in Manchuria and was later as- 
signed to Headquarters of General 


Col. Joseph 
A. McCusker 
Holliston's 


new sales boss 


MacArthur in Tokyo. In Japan he 
Was appointed a member of a War 
Crimes Commission in Yokohama. 
\fter a year in Japan he requested 
relief from active duty and will have 
completed 30 years of service, active 
and inactive, in August, 1948. 

He was also in service in 
WWI. 


active 


+ + + 


A revised and completely new edi- 
tion of the “Holliston Book of Color” 
containing samples of all the grades of 
book cloth carried by Holliston Mills 
has just been completed. Copies are 
available on request. 

To keep up with the demand for 
new materials, several lines have been 
completely revised. A new linen finish 
is available in the Aldine and Classic 
Holliston lines. Novelex is now avail- 
able in Vellum, Linen, and Natural 
Finish and several new colors have 
been added to the same book. Other 
lines which have been revised are 
Sharon, Rex Linen, and Roxite in 
both the C. and B. groups. 

Because the ‘Holliston Book of Col- 
or” has proved to be of great value to 
all concerned with the selection of 
book cloth, the same color names have 
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been retained in the new edition and 
colors matched as closely as the fabrics 
and finishes permitted. 


Hastings Executive Dies 


Joun Victor HAsTINGs, JR., president 
of Hastings & Co., 2314 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., the oldest gold leaf 
firm in the United States, died Febru- 
ary 29. He was 57. J. V. Hastings, Jr., 
represented the third generation of 
the family in the management of the 
gold leaf firm, which a forebear estab- 
lished in 1820. 

He is survived by his wife, Elizabeth 
Earnshaw Hastings, and four children. 
John V., 3rd was associated with him 
in the business, being with the firm 
for a year. Joseph C. and Edward E., 
twin sons, are students at Williams Col- 
lege and Princeton , University, and 
Josephine D. is at Smith. 

The company will be carried on by 
Henry B. Robb, Jr., who will represent 
the fourth generation of the family in 
the management of the company. Mr. 
Robb joined the firm in 1920 and be- 
came a partner in 1937. 


+ ¢ 
New 22” Perforator 


Small rotary perforators have moved 
over to make room for a newcomer, 
the Rosback ‘‘22.” The machine, which 
handles a full-size folio sheet through 
either end, up to 22” in length, can 
be equipped with special heads for 
snapout perforating, scoring, creasing, 


New Rosback streamliner 


etc. A graduated cam controlled by 
a side knob controls strike perforating. 
The 38 x 33 x 28” machine takes a 
4 h.p. motor. F. P. Rosback Co., 
Benton Harbor, Mich., will be glad to 
furnish more data if you tell where 
you heard of it. 


++ + 


Users of adhesives throughout the 
world will be interested in obtaining 


copies of a new booklet, “How to Use 
and Prepare Glues, Pastes and Gums,” 
which has just been printed by Na- 
tional Adhesives, 270 Madison Avenue, 
N. Y. 16, N. Y. 

According to CHESTER A. GAGE, vice 
president in charge of sales, the new 
booklet is an up-to-date revision of a 
similar booklet which was first printed 
in 1939. It contains helpful informa- 
tion on the storage and handling of 
all types of adhesives including recom- 
mended methods of removing the con- 
tents from various types of containers. 

Copies are available upon request 
from National Adhesives, in Canada 
from Meredith-Simmons, Ltd., and in 
England from National Adhesives, 
Ltd., Slough, Bucks, England. 

A major portion of the text will be 
reprinted in an early issue of BeBP. 

WILLIAM A. Four and IRVING FISCH- 
ER have joined the New York sales 
staff of National Starch Products, Inc., 
and its National Adhesives Division, 
with headquarters in New York City. 

Foll, a resident of New York City, 
graduated in 1945 from Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy, Kings Point, N.Y. He 
served as an officer in the Merchant 
Marine for two years. 

Fischer, a resident of the Bronx, re- 
ceived a B.S. in Chemistry from City 
College of New York in June 1947. 
He served three and a half years in 
the Army and was released as a cap- 
tain. 


Same-day Shipments at 90% 


Gane Bros. & Lane, Inc., 1335 W. Lake 
Street, Chicago, reports that produc- 
tion has been stepped’ up to a point 
whereby 90% of all orders are filled 
the same day as they are received. The 
warehouse and stockrooms are bulging 
with new equipment and supplies. 


Baby Jogger 

A small, new paper jogger, weighing 
only 13 pounds, standing 414” high, 
with a 7 x 10” wooden vibrating deck, 
has been added to the line of Syntron 
Co., 767 Lexington Ave., Homer City, 
Penna. It has a built-in variable pow- 
er control for operation from 110 
volts, A.C. Equipped with a small 
carrying strap, the unit can be used to 
jog small size paper up to 814 x 11” 
prior to feeding, cutting, binding, or, 
with its extreme portability, perhaps 
even the speaker's notes. 

(Please turn to page 51) 
































“NEW LOOK” 
TEXTBOOKS, TOO! 








Scott, Foresman and Company, 
Educational Publishers, lend 
modern design and teaching 
methods to an arithmetic series 
known in schools since 1925. 
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Result: A time-tested product 
of handsome durability . . . tai- 
lored to modern youth, and 
“wears well” under the most 
trying classroom conditions. 
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PMC Celebrates 40th Year 


Forty years of service to the graphic 
. arts industry were observed by The 
Printing Machinery Company at a 
dinner February 7 at Hotel Gibson in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Present with com- 
pany Officials were employees with 10 
years Or more tenure and their wives. 
Devices for mounting and registering 
stercotypes and electrotypes used by 
con:mercial printers, label folding box 
priv ters, book, and publication print- 
ers, are the company’s main products. 
In '940 the company introduced the 
PMC Die Cutting Machine and later 
purchased the manufacturing and sell- 
ing rights of the Flinker Fountain 
Div ider. 

The company is headed by H. T. 
Simpson, president; Lee Augustine, 
vice president; H. E. Ritchie, secretary; 
and W. L. Taylor, treasurer. The offi- 
cers and R. K. LeBlond, Evans F. 
Stearns, and E. C. Orr, make up the 
board of directors. 


H. T. Simpson, right, president of PMC, reviews 
their 38 years’ service with veteran employees 
William Wendelken, mechanic, and Elmer F. 
Noell, superintendent, center, on the occasion 
of the company's 40th anniversary dinner party. 
Simpson has been with the firm since 1915. 


+ + + 


(GEORGE SwArT and Frep TRUE were 
reminiscing the other day, when a 
couple of the boys dropped in to see 
George while recovering from a broken 
ankle, the first mishap to lay up the 
sprightly graphic arts machinery vet- 
eran for many a day. 

Swart reminded the E. C. Fuller 
chicf that it was just sixty years ago 

i he went to work in this industry 

what was then the Montague & 

er Co., at their Chicago branch. 
‘our years later, he was wrestling with 

problem of setting up two No. 3 

th sewers in the plant of L. Gra- 

i & Son, New Orleans, and sorely 

by the tears of the girls who 
couldn't quite seem to learn how to 
run the machines. 

\ot far away, history was being 
mae in another game. Big John L. 
Sullivan lost his title in the Southern 
city to Gentleman Jim Corbett, after 
having held it longer than any con- 
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tender, up to the present when Joe 
Louis acquired that honor. 

Swart went on to hang up some 
records of his own, joining Dexter in 
1896 to serve as vice-president for 23 
years, and then to found his own 
folder manufacturing firm, which Dex- 
ter bought out in 1926. 


~~ > 


From a one-room office with barely 
enough room for its occupants, to a 
thriving industrial adhesives merchan- 
dising firm! That is the almost Alger- 
ish tale of the Burrage Glue Co.’s 
growth in the 
past 50 years. 
CLARENCE GU TH- 
ENBERG, new own- 
er of the firm, was 
telling us the 
other day that its 
founder opened 
the business on 
November l, 
1898, at 35-37 
Frankfort St., in 
the shadow of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. RoBERT BURRAGE was 
not given to admiring himself when 
business had to be gotten, however, 
and within seven years had expanded 
his glue sales so that the existing build- 
ing was insufficient. He moved there- 
fore to 83 Gold St., and fifteen years 
later found himself calling in the mov- 
ing men again, this time to the present 
13-15 Vandewater St. address. 

When Burrage began business, cover- 
ing his territory among bookbinders 
and others who used his products, was 
a full time job. The founder special- 
ized in formulas for flexible and pad- 
ding glues and many of his original 
“recipes” are still being sold by Guth- 
enberg. 

The latter, who bought the com- 
pany when Burrage retired in 1944, 
has spent more than two decades in 
first, the technical side of gluemaking, 


C. Guthenberg 


An electric eye 
keeps the skid of 
stock always at a 
level with the cut- 
ter bed at Trade 
Bindery, Inc., N.Y.C. 
Advantages are in- 
creased production 
and reduction of 
operator fatigue. 
This Automatic Skid- 
Lift is one of the 
first to be installed 
by Southworth Ma- 
chine Co., Portland, 
Me., manufacturer. 


and secondly, the more intensively, in 
sales. His original technical training 
stood him in good stead in his work 
with the American Glue Co., and in 
operating the processing part of the 
Burrage glue operations, he has 
brought into play both his sales and 
formulating knowledge. It’s a pretty 
safe bet that the firm may very well 
be around for another 50 years. 


To Market Maniform 

The “Maniform” collator recently de- 
veloped by ALBERT DAGER (see B&BP, 
Feb. 1948, p. 61) will now be marketed 
by The Maniform Corporation at 2500 
West 6th St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. B. 
R. Dunwoopy is the president of the 
corporation and will manage all mat- 
ters pertaining to sales and manufac- 
ture. 

Albert Dager, the inventor of the 
collator, will be associated with the 
new concern in an advisory capacity 
and will assist in the development of 
additional models and accessories. 


~ & > 


Now down in gaucho land as un- 
official envoys of the bookbinding ma- 
chinery industry are E. P. Lawson Co. 
head, Dave ScHULKIND, and his wife. 
During their visits to Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Sao Paulo, 
and Santos, Schulkind expected to 
meet many of the dons and senoritas 
connected with the distribution of his 
firm’s equipment, perhaps bringing the 
lure of “Home, home on the Lawson 
39 to 52” range cutters” to the land 
of the samba and the coffee bean. 


+ + + 


Pacific District headquarters of the 
Haris-Seybold Company have been 
moved to 885 Bryant Street, San Fran- 
cisco 3, Calif., according to WILLIAM 
G. Martin, vice president and Pacific 
District manager. The offices were for- 
merly located at 460 Battery Street, 
San Francisco 11. 





Shipping Room at Interlaken Mills 


Interlaken Has More than 500,000 Yards 
of Bookcloth in Standard Shades Ready 


for Immediate Delivery 


The small user who buys only an occasional 
roll of Interlaken’s cloth can now get what 
he wants when he wants it. Our distributors 
have the cloth in stock, or can call upon 
us at Fiskeville, Rhode Island, where we 
now have more than 500,000 yards of 
Interlaken Bookcloth in standard shades 
ready for immediate delivery. Our pur- 
pose in carrying this immense yardage of 
cloth at the mill is to take care of the small 
buyer, whose needs are as important to 
him as those of the large publisher or 
binder who buys thousands of yards for 
one book in a big edition. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS 


Harris Mill Dye Works 


FISKEVILLE, RHODE ISLAND 
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And remember, this reservoir of book- 
cloth for immediate shipment at the mill is 
only part of the advantage you enjoy when 
you use Interlaken’s controlled bookcloth. 
We operate our own cotton mill where we 
manufacture all of our own base fabric. 
We have, as complete manufacturers of 
bookcloth, an additional reserve stock, at all 
times, of gray goods, which can be dyed and 
finished very fast for large and unanticipa- 
ted orders. As Interlaken’s customers know, 
we are able to control the quality of our cloth 
and its delivery because we weave every 
yard of it at our own Harris Cotton Mill. 


SALES OFFICES 
New York, 21 East 40th Street 
and at Fiskeville, Rhode Island 
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Cite Industry's Gain In New England 


Relations, with Customers & Employees, Job Planning 
and Graphic Arts Education Annual Conference Topics 


= A VERY LARGE REG- 
istration, the New England Conference 
for the Graphic Arts, sponsored by the 
Graphic Arts Institute of Massachu- 
setts, Inc., and held at the Hotel Stat- 
ler February 20-21, was highly success- 
ful, resulting in the dissemination of 
valuable information and exchange of 
Robert A. Whidden, of Rand 
Avery-Gordon Taylor, Inc., was chair- 
man of the general committee; Carlton 
Strong, Rumford Press, vice-chairman: 
Arthur V. Howland, Tileston & Holl- 
inesworth, treasurer, and Howard S. 
Patterson, Graphic Arts Institute of 
Massachusetts, Inc., secretary. 

\t the opening luncheon, Friday, 
February 20, with Carlton Strong, 
Rumford Press, presiding, Harry L. 
Gage, Graphic Arts Consultant to Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Co., in discussing 
the question, “Does New England 
Need a College Printing Course?” 
stressed the need, possibilities, and ad- 
vantages of higher education in the 
graphic arts. He suggested a course 
which would provide a working knowl- 
edge of the trade, adding some of the 
sciences, and dealing with present-day 
problems which confront members of 
the industry, a laboratory course. 

‘Better Relations with Employees 
and Customers,” were discussed at a 
clinic Friday afternoon, with Bert C. 
Gable, vice president, Case, Lockwood 
* Brainard Co., Hartford, Conn., as 
moderator. 


ick as, 


Boss needs cooperation 


Considering “Management-Employee 
Relations in the Small Print Shop,” 
Clyde A. Tyler, vice president and 
treasurer, Catalog Printing Co., Bos- 
ton, said that the executive of the 
small shop must rely upon the cooper- 
ation of all his employees. “This co- 
Operation, plus a whole-hearted inter- 
est in the welfare of the business leads 
to a desire on the part of the em- 
ployee to produce the work properly 
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and efficiently, thus assuring a con- 
tinued, profitable future for the busi- 
ness and for his own job. Relations 
between employees and management 
should be on a friendly basis. 

Every employee with the company 
for six months is given a $1000 group 
life insurance policy and is covered by 
accident and health insurance. The 
company pays the entire cost of both. 
“At the year’s end we find that this 
outlay is a matter of a few hundred 
dollars, but the return in friendliness 
and appreciation is reflected in in- 
creased production, more careful work- 
manship and a genuine desire to 
‘please the boss’ in return for favors 
received. I believe in spreading a word 
of praise when it is warranted.” 

Over-scale wages, paid vacations, 
holidays, sick leave, and Xmas bonuses 
are other features of the company’s 
operation. 


Better human relations 


Oscar Whitehouse, Labor Relations 
Counsel of Printing Industry of Amer- 
ica, discussing “Where New England 
Stands in the National Picture of 
Printers’ Employee Relations,” said 
that “the most neglected part of hu- 
man activities is human relations, al- 
though employees receive the least 
amount of attention from employers. 
We should study human relations. We 
want a happy, satisfied, productive 
work force.” The speaker noted that 
employees like to have a sense of secur- 
ity and recognition. They want to be 
a part of the company. Whitehouse 
stressed the importance of meeting 
these needs. There should be a mu- 
tual feeling of respect between em- 
ployer and employee. 

“New England, Present and Future” 
was the subject of the address of Ray 
M. Hudson, industrial executive, New 
England Council. Hudson noted that 
the graphic arts industry is, by na- 
ture, highly progressive, with new tech- 


nical and other developments constant- 
ly appearing. “You are accustomed 
and adjusted to rapid changes, and 
this flexibility or adaptability should 
be of value to you in the days ahead 
as the shift from a seller’s market to 
a buyer’s market becomes more pro- 
nounced. In his remarks concerning 
the present, the speaker said that the 
more farsighted among our producers, 
in anticipation of developments, have 
modernized or are modernizing their 
plants and equipment, and have built 
or are building new plants suited for 
low cost production. In consideration 
of the future, Hudson said that “we 
are studying the possibilities for bring- 
ing natural gas into this region to aug- 
ment our present fuel supply systems. 
This may also help our manufacturers 
with their costs.” Noting the gains in 
New England’s industry between Sep- 
tember, 1939, and December, 1946, in 
number of jobs alone, he called atten- 
tion to the facts that the growth in 
printing and publishing was 8%, but 
in paper and paper products thereof. 
28%. New England enjoyed a 50% 
increase in the number of research 
laboratories here between pre-war and 
post-war. These laboratories are of 
great value in finding new and better 
processes, new uses for present prod- 
ucts, and new products. 


New England's prospects 


At the dinner in the main ball room 
Friday evening, Dr. Charles D. Hyson, 
head of the Industrial Economics Di- 
vision, Research Department, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, gave a pic- 
ture of “New England’s Economic Po- 
sition and Prospects.” 

“Better Management” was consid- 
ered at a clinic Saturday morning, with 
William J. McFarlin, Jr., Daniels 
Printing Co., Boston, as moderator. 

Rae M. Spencer, president, Davis 
Press, Worcester, Mass., covered the 
subject “Planning and Preparation of 
a Job for the Shop, showing how the 
work can be planned in such a way 
as to keep salesmen and their custom- 
ers happy, presses busy, and profits 
healthy. Spencer explained handling 
the order in detail, citing an actual 
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No One is Immune from Silicosis! ) 


Don’t Risk Sickness by Breathing Dust! 


HERE’S PREVENTION AT 
VERY LITTLE COST! 


No matter what your dust problem in 
using grinding wheels or buffs, get our 


solution before deciding. 








| FREE FOLDER 
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air from cylinder through by-pass in OUTLET 
cylinder head enters this slot on its threaded for 
way to the outlet above.No opening in iron pipe. 
curved inner surface of cylinder means 

quiet operation. 


























Enclosed stud in piston holds 
wing close to cylinder at top, 
preventing loss of air pressure 
or vacuum. 

Air coming in at inlet 
at side comes through 
this slot into 
cylinder head by- 
pass and thence 
into the cylinder. 
No opening in cyryed 
inner surface 
of cylinder 
means quiet 
operation. 


INLET 
threaded 
for standard 
iron pipe. 


No compositio 
tips to require 
renewel frequently. 


Wing kept in constant 
contect with cylinder 
by centrifugal force. 


Wing and cylinder 
surface become 
hard and glassy- 
like, insuring 

@ perfect fit 

end positive pressure 
or vacuum. compensating by the action 
of centrifugal force. 







The easy-acwion 
hinge enables wing 


Big air space resulting 
from small piston end 
curved wings. 


INSIST ON THIS PUMP ON YOUR NEXT 
=FEEDER or GET THE FREE INFORMATION 
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We know how easy it is to continue without a dust 





collector. Remember! Don't be fooled if the dust 
looks thin and light. This thin light dust is the easiest 
to breathe. So you may easily contract colds, pneu- 


monia, tuberculosis or other dangerous infection. 








Continued output on a printing press, 
folder, ruler, or any other paper handling 
machine is too important to be entrusted 
to just any vacuum pump. 


That means you will have continuous 
smooth, powerful vacuum pick-up and 
positive blowing sheet separation—one 
at a time or both together. 


Leader and you will make no mistake. 


LEIMAN BROS. 








LEIMAN BROS. (24 cise ates! 
W 
Cr 
Vacuum & Pressure be 
for a Powerful | Al 
PAPER FEEDER PICKUP a 
ROTARY VACUUM PUMPS | 


Get the Printing Industry's 50-Year 


Newark 5, N. J. 
172-1 Christie Street 
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Symbol of Quality : 









When you buy a 

Crawley Rounder and Backer 
| be sure it is the real thing. 

All genuine Crawley parts 

carry the Crawley stamp and 

symbol. Make certain this 

symbol appears on all 


parts of your Crawley machine 


hefore you buy. Patent Pending 


There is no substitute for the genuine”’ 


The Symbol of Quality in Bookbinding for over 50 years 


THE 
326 KETURAH ST. Rr AW LE Y NEWPORT, KY. 


BOOK MACHINERY CO. 
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TAUBER “GET-ACQUAINTED” KIT - 


IT’S FREE-WRITE FOR YOURS TODAY 


YOUR FREE TAUBER PLASTIC BINDING "GET- 
ACQUAINTED" KIT CONTAINS: 
% Five-in-One Customer Demonstrator. You see the various 


types of bindings side by side on a book, can easily make 
your choice. 


% Large Assortment of Tauber Plastic Bindings. All sizes, 
all types, all colors; enough for dummies and customer pre- 
sentations. 


*% Complete Set of Bound Dummies. See and feel what 
Tauber Plastic Bindings can do for a book. 


* Literature, Price Lists, Handy Binding Instructions, also 
Millions of books, pamphlets, juve- free binding service of your own dummies. 
niles, calendars and advertising 


pieces have been bound with Tauber YOUR FREE KIT IS WAITING — WRITE TODAY! 
Plastic Bindings. Why not yours? 


204 HUDSON STREET 


TAUBER PLASTICS INC. wew york 13,N.Y. 


THIS 1S A MUST! 


SF-29 and “FABRICATED LEATHER” 


THEY LOOK LIKE LEATHER «+ FEEL LIKE LEATHER © WEAR LIKE LEATHER 


These two great Uni-mark products are xcellent for covers and end linings 
® They're odorless © Extremely durable — high tensile and abrasive strength 
® Perfect cutting surface, easy handling ® Available in large sheets and rolls 


® In various colors, grains, weights ® prompt delive 


cexiginte New York Office: 450 Fourth Avenve 
es a « INC MUrray Hill 4-5658 + New York Phone 
j ® Boston Office: 114 South Street 
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SHRYOCK 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
404 Lafayette Bldg. 
Philadelphia 6, Penna. 
Phone: Lombard 3-0144 


PE RERERERERUREERELEREOLEEE OLE E EEE 
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... GEARED... 


FOR PRODUCTION! 


Manufacturers 


BINDERS BOARD 


( p APYRUS MILL(#?? 


BROTHERS 


1790 


Mill: 
DOWNINGTOWN 


Penna. 


Se 


“" 


. ORGANIZED... 


OR SERVICE! 


The Giant Plant of HARLICH Manufacturing Co. 


Trade Services 


CASEMAKING: Continuous in _ 1-2-3-4-5-6 
Piece Cases 


COVERS: . . Hard or Padded, Square or 
Rounded Corners. For 
Books, Catalogs, Novelties, 
Sales Portfolios, etc. 


. Embossing, Two - Toning, 
Spraying, Silk Screening. 


Consult Us 


Trade Products 


HARCO LEATHERETTE . .. AND 
HARCO ARTIFICIAL LEATHER: 
Made in our own yO 
and Embossing Plant. ‘Avail- 
able in sheets or Rolls. 


HARLICH RING BOOK METALS: 
Improved design and con- 
struction. 


HARCO TELESCOPIC POSTS 


LITERATURE AND SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


yer ta Hi articn MMEAnuracturine Co. 


Production Problems 
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1200 No. Homan Ave. - - - Chicago 51, Il. 





DESIGNED FOR YOUR SPECIFIC NEEDS 





It is no longer necessary to choose a coated 
fabric from a standard, limited line. American 
offers you Custom Coating, coating to best 


fit the fabric to your industry's needs—Coat- 
ing that is job-engineered to increase the 
value, the quality, the consumer acceptance 
of your finished products. This is American's 
answer to the multiple needs of modern in- 
dustry. This is the new way, the modern way 
to functional coated fabrics. 





We urge you to consult us on your coating , t 
needs for now or the future. Our technical WRITE for Sample Book 
department will design the exact coating you . : . 

need. Write, wire or call today. showing the entire Line of 


McLaurin-Jones IDEAL Gummed Hollands. 


ee McLaurin-Jones Company 
American FINISHING | BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
| Offices: New York « Chicago « Los Angeles 

COMPANY | : a 


Plant and Home Office: 
Memphis, Tennessee. New York 
Representative, 320 Broadway. 
Phone BEekman 3-6242. 
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D 
Rove 
WF Automatic 


ROLL LEAF FEED 


; 
| Three Draw 
| Maximum Width 15” 
oe 
ea 


This time-saving, material-saving attachment can be used on 
all types of upright stamping and embossing presses. All sizes 
of Kluge, Chandler and Price hand feed or automatic presses. 
All sizes of John r similar presses. 

to 


° otor 

© Brackets for all Standard Machines 
© Sturdy, Lightweight Aluminum 
Single Draw 
Maximum Draw 12” Maximum Width 15” 


Heater blocks can be furnished for any volt- 
age—with or without thermostat control. 
en 


us your specifications 


* Easily Installed 
Durable Bronze 


Cut Gluing Costs! 
with the NEW Improved 


P.I.E.BUKBAK GLUER 


SPECIFICA-.- 
TIONS: Roller width, 
6'/,”; Brush 7”; Over- 
all height, 3834”; 

_ Width, 16”; Length, 
33!/,”; Gross wt., 400 
Ibs.; 16 cu. f., AC or 
DC. 


* Streamlined all ways 
* Roller Table 

* Enclosed construction ¢ Heate 

* Noiseless ® Removable Top Assembly 


PRINTING INDUSTRIES EQUIPMENT, INC. 


© Brass Ductor roller, no scraper 


© Aluminum back, wire-sewe d brush 


135 West 20th Street New York 11, N. Y. 
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ALL PURPOSE 
GOLD CORP. 


Main Office and Factory 
320 Bridge Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


elephone: TRiangle 5-6266-7 Cable--ALPURGOLD 


Boston - Chicago- London: Paris> New York 
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EARL CHARLES BUTTERWORTH, 65, owner of the Johns- 



































































Butterworth Bookbinding Co., 135 East Market St., In- _ 
dianapolis, Ind., died February 23 in Methodist Hospital, Ae 
following a brief illness. ace 

Butterworth was a bookbinder for 40 years. He made bind 
a specialty of rebinding law books and legal documents -* 
and was widely patronized by attorneys all over Indiana, - s 
He took up the bookbinding craft after graduating {from aad 
Emmerich Manual Training H. S. and soon became founder a w 
and owner of his own business. Ring 
RoBERT J. Hoppincer, oldest of the bookbinding brother pins 
partners of the Hoppinger Loose Leaf Co., 118 St. Clair tial d 
Ave., N.E., Cleveland, Ohio, died recently at the age of a 0 
CHALLEN GE 55. (See BeBP, Sept. 47, p. 42 for firm history). Son of stock 
founder Jacob J., his whole life was devoted to the binding cry 
craft. In addition to trade activities, he was a leader in to tl 
. the American Legion (having served in two wars) and in eeprt 
LEVER PAPER CUT TER the Boy Scout movement. He is survived by his widow Uh 
and 19-year-old Susan Marie, a daughter in college who fice | 
will not take an active part in the business. His younger sized 
brothers. J. David and Mark A. will carry on the firm. the 
and 
. ACCURATE CUTTING RicHARD P. VAN Rees, president and co-founder of the of sh 
complete book manufacturing plant. of Van Rees Press, of p 
* READILY ADJUSTED died on February 24 in Key West, Florida. He was 69 years men 
old. Van Rees joined the firm founded the previous year limit 
& EASY T0 OPERATE by his brothers, in 1903. Surviving are his three sons, toda 
Sterling, Richard Jr., and Edwin, each of whom is secretary mak: 
e SOLIDLY BUILT of the composition, press, and binding divisions of the Ps 
company. 
@ SAFETY LOCK 
Challenge Lever Cutters ODUCTION LINE PROFITS 
are built in two sizes— PR 
26% and 30% inches. WITH 
They are moderately 
priced and built for Pp @) V 
years of service. T D 3 [ Ni 
OO) 1 00) SRC LEE) Se 
@ Unyielding cutting table obtained by solid center 
support anchored to heavy side frames and the strongly 
ribbed overhanging arch over the table. This rigid 
construction means long life and accurate, clean cutting 
from first to last sheet. 
@ Lever mechanism carefully balanced for easy oper- 
ation and high cutting speed of paper piles up to 34 
inches thick. 
@ Safety lock automatically locks the operating lever 
when returned to up position. 
@ Equipped with the exclusive Challenge “Easily 
Squared”’ back gage. Duplex steel tape marked in both 
146 and 42 inch graduations assures absolute accuracy 
in setting with the aid of a hairline indicator. 
@ The extra wide, polished knife bar is perfectly 
balanced and all capscrews can be tightened without 
raising knife bar from the table. Knife bar gibs are 
adjustable. With @ POTDEVIN Conveyor Gluing Machine 
@ Six-spoke dished clamp wheel gives the operator POTDEVIN a RB A a hn ee Be Rng 
convenient and easy, yet unyielding finger hold on ber of workers and their requirements. 
clamping mechanism. Write for FREE catalog #10 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 590 
THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY § POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 
EST. 1893 
: = = 1246 38TH ST. BROOKLYN 18,N. Y. 
GRAND HAVEN MICHIG N 
M. 
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case, the customer, the composition, 
the paper, and the presswork. 

“On bindery detail, does it rule, per- 
forate, punch, number? How fold it, 
bind it up, or perhaps it goes in pads?” 

In regard to supplementary detail, 
the speaker noted special composition 
and special proof instructions, record 
of when proofs went and were re- 
turned, special press and special ship- 
ping instructions and a record of par- 
tial deliveries. The job envelope goes 
to composing room, proof out drawer, 
stock cutting, lockup, pressroom, bind- 
ery, shipper and then after charging, 
to the files, for future reference on 
rep! ints. 

[he speaker, in connection with of- 
fice cooperation in planning, empha- 
sized that simple layouts submitted to 
the customer save time and money, 
and make for better work. Knowledge 
of sheet sizes and grain, as well as that 
of press capacities is valuable to sales- 
men and layout men. Every bit of pre- 
liminary planning saves headaches, and 
today saves money, and best of all, 
makes for what we are all striving for 





—a better job and a better reputation. 

Henry R. Dow, Record Press, Roch- 
ester, N. H., spoke on “General Oper- 
ation of the Shop,” but discussed one 
part only of this problem, “the need 
for knowing the real cost of what we 
have to sell.” The speaker said that 
small plants need to know their actual 
costs just as much as larger plants. “I 
am firmly of the opinion that the sell- 
er’s market is about over. Adequate 
accounting information in a _ small 
plant is constituted in sufficient infor- 
mation to enable management to com- 
pute and prove the actual cost of pro- 
duction. As our selling prices are 
based on the productive or chargeable 
hour, we must determine the actual 
cost of the hour we sell. Time slips, 
allocating time to the correct depart- 
ment, and job summary sheets are the 
first steps. 


Know what it costs 


“You must have a complete analysis 
of all the expenses of doing business 
—which should be equivalent to what 
you figure for income tax purposes. 
Total costs of each department divided 
by hours sold will give you one cost 
per hour. 

“I cannot tell you any formula that 
will guarantee successful operation of 
a printing business. But adequate ac- 


counting information systématically 
followed up and intelligently analyzed 
will enable you to learn that formula 
for yourself and for your business.” 

At the closing luncheon on Satur- 
day, Chairman Whidden presiding. 
Donald L. Boyd, president, Printing 
Industry of America, pointed out the 
“Educational Requirements of the 
Commercial Printing Industry.” Boyd 
discussed his subject in considerable 
detail, stressing that the need for craft 
education is perhaps the most obvious 
need of the industry today. If we have 
a well educated management, that 
management will devise ways and 
means to acquire well educated crafts- 
men. The first step in that educative 
process for management is fundamen- 
tal. We must improve our attitude 
toward education. 

“The lack of sufficient skilled crafts- 
men is not new. 

“In addition to the need for educa- 
tion of craftsmen, there is the matter 
of the education of managers. 

“Another big ‘need’ in this field of 
education is the need for further edu- 
cation—perhaps we might say re-educa- 
tion of those already engaged in the 
industry.” 

The speaker noted the textbook pro- 
gram of the Education Committee, giv- 
ing the names of the books or the sub- 
ject treated in the books. 





ONLY PAISLEY MAKES “ALEXTACK” 


ODORLESS 


GUMMED 


HOLLANDS - + > CAMBRICS 


White ... Grey ... Tan 
Brown . . Scarlet . . Blue 
. Green . . Black 


Maroon . 


quick tackiness, 


White . 
Blue . 
Russet . . . Khaki 


.». NOW AVAILABLE... 
in Rolls or Sheets 
Gummed with special glues to give 


pliability, 
Runs Perfectly On All Machines 


REXFORD 
P aper Company 


. . Black 
. . Grey 


CLEAN-MACHINING 


PHOTO COURTESY SERVICE BINDERY, CHICAGO 


NEW FLEXIBLE ANIMAL BASE CAKE FORM GLUE 


FLEXTACK is one of the most remarkable scientific adhesive develop- 


adhesion. 


ments in the history of the industry. Unlike ordinary flexible glues, this 
new cake form, animal base glue has tremendous strength. It is ideally 
suited for most book binding and trade bindery operations, withstand- 


ing severe bending and flexing without cracking or crystallizing under 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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ANAL POF 


all climatic conditions. It gives instant tack on turn-ins and performs with 
amazing speed and efficiency on all types of materials! Economical too . . 
works best when spread to microscopic 

thinness. Clear, odorless FLEXTACK will 

not string, stain, gum or ball up. There’s 

no curl or warp. Let us send a trial 100 Ib. 

shipment at low 500 Ib. price, or write 

today for complete information on 

FLEXTACK and other Paisley Glues spe- 

cially developed for bindery operations. 


* i 





HICKOK 


af 


NEW JOB RULING MACHINE 


Made in 3 Sizes 
#1 Machine Max, Sheet 24” wide, 28” long 
#2 Machine Max. Sheet 28” wide, 32” long 
#4 Machine Max, Sheet 38” wide, 38” long 


Faster Running—Quicker to Set 
More Accurate Work 
Occupies !/2 Floor Space 


This machine is complete in itself. It is built with 
the Feeder, Automatic Ink Fountains and Automatic 
Gas Dryer as integral parts of machine, since without 
these features the full advantage of the advanced con- 
struction cannot be realized. 


Write for details and catalogue. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
Harrisburg, Pa., U.S. A. 


Bookbinders have learned from experience that 
A-B on coated fabrics means finest quality, best 
values—just as 22K is the ultimate in pure gold. 
That's why more A-B Coated Fabrics are being 
sold today than ever before in our history. 


A-B's Skiver, Morocco, and Levant grain pyroxylin 
coated sheeting—in 28 stock colors—look better, 
wear longer and add considerably to sales and eye 
appeal. Moderately priced, it cuts better, works 
better, too. Immediate delivery. New swatch book 
ready now. Write TODAY! 


SHER & BORETZ. ive 
AMIDA & DURELA INV 
900 BROADWAY « NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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Composition by any Other Name 


{Continued from page 40) 
from where they are broadcast. The 
recorders re-translate the received sig- 
nals into printed form and print the 
pages on the special, chemically treated 
paper rolls. Each page takes 314 min- 
utes to emerge. 

An average length book can be 
transmitted “between luncheon and 
linner,”” if anyone should desire that: 
16,000 words can be sent in one hour. 
in work is a set that will print special 
editions on punched foil for the blind. 
Machines are not yet being manufac- 
tured for individual use, but the price 
figures to be about $600 per. 

In some instances the use of type- 
written copy has been applied as a 
means of dealing with Labor. When 
typesetters and compositors struck, the 
news pages were printed by engraved 
plates made from justified, typed copy. 


Perry Process: Magnesium Plates 


In another instance, plate printing of 
newspaper copy is being developed 
and used as an end in itself. Four 
Florida newspapers are using mag- 
nesium plates of typewritten copy pre- 
pared in 40 minutes, under the Perry 
Process, formerly the Perry-Higgins 
process. The time has been cut to 25 
minutes in test runs, according to John 















3300 FRANKLIN BLVD. 
CHICAGO 24 


KANSAS CITY 





BOSTON 
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Visible Record 


or Metal Hinges 





WILSON JONES Co. 


122 EAST 23rp ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 10 


SAN FRANCISCO 


H. Perry, Jr., who is aiming at 10 min- 
utes and has promised to disclose addi- 
tional possibilities next month. In this 
field attention is focused on eliminat- 
ing time between typewriter (as for- 
merly used) and press. In the book 
field the objective is to eliminate cost 
(and this would include time) between 
these two points. 


? Machine: Composer-Printer 


A few years ago a combination auto- 
matic composing typewriter and print- 
ing machine was designed by B. E. 
Reynolds, of Reynolds Lithographic 
Research Co., Jackson, Mich., for Litho 
reproduction. Type proofs were fur- 
nished by means of a power-driven 
typewriter which perforated a paper 
tape, simultaneously imprinting it 
along the edge for proofreading. Cor- 
rections were spliced into the tape 
where necessary. The tape in turn 
actuated type bars and spaces in a 
special printing machine to form a 
single line of relief type, an impression 
of which was automatically made on a 
roll of paper by a small platen press. 
Perforations on the primary control 
tape provided automatic justification. 


Lithotype 

A great deal of hush-hush surrounds 
another machine’ of the typewriter 
principle. Developed by Fairchild 
Camera & Instrument Corp., of Long 


RING STYLE 
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For Fabric 
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SHIF-DEX 
Prong Style 
Visible Record 
Binder Metals 
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25 &. 26 St. 


Ca seem) LATER 


Sooner or later you'll use Mason 
Made Nylon Sewing Threads! 
They’re the quality threads that 
have been making enduring 
in all the various 
fields where Nylon Threads are 


used to advantage. 






Now, Mason has brought the 
vast experience and ingenuity that 
have won profitable results for so 
many businesses into the field of 
bookbinding . . . so 


MASON SILK INC. 


Murray Hill 3-5360 
Selling Agent for The Mason Silk Co., Winsted, Conn. 


Island, the Lithotype, as it is called, 
is said to crown all the objectives of 
the other typewriter-like machines. Al- 
though not planned for market until 
later, some information is expected in 
two or three months. Copy it produces 
is said to look exactly like that of type- 
casting machines. 

A number of years ago some of these 
developments may have seemed fan- 
tastic. Perfect binding had its laugh 
period; so did the idea of making type 
from Nylon, as the du Ponts have 
done. Among the fantasia that may 
loom ahead for 1950-on has been the 
suggestion that changes in type char- 
acters themselves may be brought 
about. To set up a book or catalog or 
any kind of printed matter, all one 
may have to do is learn how to type- 
write. The New York Times itself, on 
the other hand, has cautioned against 
too lofty anticipation of its contribu- 
tion, facsimile transmission. Its inten- 
tion and scope are limited, although 
many persons imagine that it won't be 
long before they can pluck a full edi- 
tion of the newspaper from their radio 
—served as it were with their toast and 
grapefruit. 

The activities in the photo-typo- 
graphical field (to be detailed next 
month) promise to provoke additional 
oohs and aahs as well as pooh-poohs. 


(To be continued) 


SOONER 
OR 


for Tighter Books . . . Better 
Fitting Covers and Increased 
Hourly Production .. . specify 
Mason Made Nylon Threads— 
write... telephone... now! 


New York 10, N. Y. 
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PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


GLUING MACHINES 


EXCLUSIVE 
TABLE 
FEATURE and 


Zs y ‘ A 4 : ’ 
MAMMIVMHE RQAVLEA CHAAR, 2/)V/UUMING 
@ Ease of Cleaning 


® More Rugged 
SIMPLEX: a Owen Construction 


®@ Duplex Adjust- 
ment 


0 . : ; aed Q oe / 
Unt nanig QNd _WUuyg LOTT) 7% 


~ 


A SIMP LEX in your se a will ssure ° Successive Gluing 
s fohb Mo) ake dehb tel (-156¢-1-Mehel-s4-hale} it low cost 
Place eS a ee ge Re F Minco gluing machines ADAPTED 
1 your oraer now ana be prepared can be used to apply 
hot or cold glue, paste, for the 


or synthetic latex to 


paper, leather, leather- BOOKBINDER 


ette, cloth, cardboard, 
wood and other mate- 


— Sey et 


— se 
ce ¢ nw 


write or phone 


i ae | 


167-9 Wooster St., 
New York 12, N. Y. 
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PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


MACHINE COMPANY 
N AVE. TEL 4-1424 - PORTLAND, MAINE GRamercy 7-4260-! 
ROBERT MINKOW, Pres. 


orluna Every. Coes Micro- 
SKIVING MACHINES Ground paper ma- 


. chine knife is made 

with an under scientific con- 
International Reputation trol. The Coes reputa- 
tion for long service 

*Trade Mark between grinds is the 


Registered result. 
in all 


Countries COES IS ALWAYS 
AT YOUR SERVICE 


Prompt Delivery 
An Essential Machine for Bookbinders 


“Doshites MACHINE CO 


153 Waverly Place, New York, N. Y. 


CHelsea 2-5045-6 


Parts and Servi Departments in all Leading Areas. 
Wetke for Nearest Agent ” 
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Canadian Bindery Costs 

Increases in bindery costs have been 
surveyed by the Winnipeg Master 
Printers and Lithographers Assn. 
While costs of supplies vary through 
Canada, the percentage of increase in- 


Padding Board, Millboard, 
Cloth, Canvas, Fabrikoid, 
Corduroy, Leather, Metals, 
General Hollands 
Gold Leaf 
METALS 
ide up- 
p-Lock 
ock-down-Metal Hinge 
ock-down-Canvas Hinge 
;OLD LEAF 
nitation 
sold Leaf 
1OTH 
rand “A” 
rand “B” 
Canvas 
suckram 
LEATHER 
Cowhide 
Morocco 
Rough Calf 
Roan 
BOOK PAPER 
Oxford E. F. 80 
Beavercoat Enamel 120 
Padding Board 


End Lock 


1939 


$ 1.10 roll 
15.00 roll 


15.00 roll 


423/, yd. 
.30 yd. 


Al yd. 57 
.88 yd. 


42 ft. 
50 ft. 
-50 ft. 
25 ft. 34 


12 Ib. 
171 Ib. 
3.10 bdle. 


dicated in this graphic .arts center is 
similar to that felt by other cities. 
These are the highlights of the com- 
pilation recently completed by the 
Winnepeg association: 


1947 Increase 


a 30% 
$ 1.82 65%, 


25.00 67%, 


13% 
84 5% 

86: "13%, 
86 23%, 
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No change 
25.00 
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35 


67% 


37% 
17% 
37% 
27% 


19% 
66%, 
30%, 
36%, 


31%, 
36% 
52%, 


1.12 yd. 


50 ft. 


823/, 
65 


15%, 
4.70 


Good Year for Conn. Firm 


Connecticut Printers, Inc., bookbinders 
and printers of Hartford, Conn., the 
successor firm following the merger a 
year ago of Case, Lockwood, & Brain- 
ard and the Kellogg & Bulkeley com- 
panies, shows net income, after taxes, 
of $120,930 for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1947. Net current assets were 
$895,291, and earned surplus was 
$778,797. 

Newton C. Brainard, president, ob- 
served in* his report that the annual 
statement was unique in that it was 
the first report for Connecticut Print- 
ers, despite the fact that it has been 
operated as a business—under the en- 
tities of the two former companies 
which merged in its formation — for 
more than one hundred years. 

Since the consolidation of the par- 
ticipating firms, he said, much has 
been done in the way of merging lines 
of operations. The consolidation of 
the binderies remains to be accom- 
plished, and this brings up the ques- 
tion of a new factory. Brainard says 
this does not seem economical under 
prevailing conditions, 

New plant equipment has _ been 
added, at costs which are roughly dou- 
ble pre-war prices. 

The volume of business—$1,866,857 
in sales — was the largest in the com- 
bined histories of the two companies. 


Smooth Binding 


With 


GREEN CORE 
GumnamedPtotllands 
Waits today Jor comprehensive sample alder. 
“MID-STATES GUMMED PAPER COMPANY 


LEADERS IN THEIR LINE 
2515 SOUTH DAMEN AVENUE - - 


eS ats you seen it yet 7 
*36” NATIONAL Hydraulic CUTTER 


e NO GEARS 
¢ NO BRAKE 
e NO CLUTCH 


e NO SHAFTING 
e NO FLYWHEEL 
¢ NO FOOT TREADLE 


Can be quickly changed over to vertical cutting for index 


tabbing, pinking, etc. 


Write for circular 


== GANE BROTHERS AND LANE, INC. 


~ CHICAGO : NEW YORK : ST. LOUIS - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 


MARCH, 1948 


CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 





Box 
The 
recol 
curré 
Cor} 


phot 


THREAD SAVES [on ge = 
PRODUCTION COSTS! 


reccs=| Of DEMAST, ER 


— tet ote tet fe UING MACHINES 


189 316 .0027c 


NYLON .089 675 .0013¢ by 
Comparative cost per book on a 24 sig 5 needle book: 
Material Cut down Labor Total ma 
COTTON .00043c .00270c .00313c 


NYLON -00096c .00130c .00226c 


Saving per book with Robinson Nylon thread 


SIZES 12” - 18" - 21” - 27” - 32” - 46” 
TABLE GLUERS - MARGIN GLUERS 
ady fecnisted on This time} §=—-s CONVEYOR GLUERS - LABEL. as a 
ROTOMASTER WRINGERS - DEWARP 
y THREAD CO. 
ee 171 FREMONT ST., P. O. BOX 857 

WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 

Address export inquiries to 70 West 40th Street, New York City KE N N ETH J. MOORE 4 OF 


*~ MANUFACTURERS OF SYNTHETIC THREADS EXCLUSIVELY 1778 WEST ESTES AVENUE, CHICAGO 26, ILL. 





4 Let index specialists 


. 2, , WORK FOR YOU! oo Py ee Our ae | 


PAPER COMPANY 


en EO 1868 


4tee INDEXES 


It's easy to improve the appearance 
and efficiency of your printed jobs with 
AICO Indexes. For added profits without 
added work, let Index Specialists, with 39 Resibhidinen’ Supplies 
years of indexing experience, help you Distributors for Agents for 
produce smarter, more effective catalogs INTERLAKEN MILLS DAVEY BINDERS BOARD 
and sales manuals. 


Index Selector FREE on request to bookbinders and printers. Grauert AMntioxide Bronze 


G. J. AIGNER COMPANY "Speen taer" 


World's Leading Manufacturers of Indexes & Index Tabbing Cincinnati, Ohio 
503 S. Jefferson Chicago 7, Illinois 
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SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Ine. 


119 W. LAKE ST. e CHICAGO |, ILL. 


Distributors of w Diamond Decorative Leaf 
@ Perfect Roll Leaf @ Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 
@ Kendall Mills Super @ Consolidated Binders Board 
w Aluminum Binding Posts m Du Pont Fabrikoid and PX Cloth 


COWHIDE +* CALF * MOROCCO + BUFFING _* SHEEP ¢ SKIVERS 
Our Stocks are Constantly Maintained as Fully as Current Conditions Permit 


= 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 





Box-Album Developed 


The book-cover and page-leaf construction of the familiar 
record album may soon give way to box-like packages if 
current experiments prove successful. The Jesse Jones Box 
Corp. of Philadelphia has developed the new style of 
phonograph record album illustrated above. Two box 
halves, instead of straight board covers, come together in 


Is it a box? Is it a book? No, it's an album! 


telescope style. A notch is cut away from the spine at a 
\5-degree angle (see illustration) to. facilitate opening and 
closing. The cover half of the box overlaps the base when 
closed. 


QUANTITIES 


Now it ean be SOLD! 
PASTED BOARD 


- . « is now available in unlimited tonnage 


UNLIMITED 


Looseleaf Manufacturers 


Prompt Shipments of Pasted Board 
—From One Ton to a Trainload! 


To All Bookbinders & 
| 


QUANTITIES 


LINING & BOARD €0., INC. 


69-71 William Street 


Belleville, N. J. 


Phone Belleville 2-4218 


UNLIMITED 


MARCH, 1948 


The individual record envelopes are bound in the con- 
ventional style and the album may be laid flat when 
opened. This new construction, it is claimed, helps keep 
the records free from dust. Safety.in handling is another 
factor since it is impossible for records to fall out when 
the album is closed or even partially opened (Photo cour- 
tesy, Modern Packaging). 


Tommasini Craftsman Leader 


Amadeo R. Tommasini, production manager and book de- 
signer for the University of California Press, has been 
installed as president of the San Francisco Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen. He succeeds Harry E. Freeman, of 
the American Weekly, as president. 

Tommasini came to the U. S. from Italy with his family 
at the age of 12. He was first employed by Schwabacher- 
Frey Co. where he remained for 16 years. His outstanding 
work there attracted the attention of Samuel Farquhar of 
the University of California Press and in 1938 he was 
invited to join the Press as foreman of the composing room. 
In August, 1946 he was appointed to his present position. 

Several of his designed books have been A.1.G.A. “Fifty 
Books of the Year” selections. He has also supervised the 
foreign-language printings of the Charter of the United 
Nations during the U.N. organization conference in San 
Francisco. 


Latest developments in methods of composition will be 
the topic at the March 22 meeting of the N. Y. Employing 
Printers Assn. The Fotosetter, Vari-Typer, and the Edison 
Justifier will be discussed. Herman R. Freund, Intertype’s 
chief engineer, will describe and show samples of the Foto- 
setter, and T. J. Downey, N. Y. sales manager of the Ralph 
C. Coxhead Corp., will demonstrate the Vari-Typer. 


It’s the tape the 
discriminating bookbinder prefers 


Fast setting glue makes RED STREAK HOLLAND, the 
choice of veteran bookbinders. Today's rush orders are 
speeded up and high production handled in a more 
efficient manner with this good looking, strong and 
flexible tape. Write today for samples and prices. 


Those Gumming Specialists 
THE BROWN BRIDGE MILLS, INC., TROY, OHIO 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO 








MECHANICAL BINDING INDEX 


T .... Tauber-Tube 
Tt ... Tauber-Twist 
Multi-Ring 


Plastic 
. Streamliner Wire-O 
Spiral! Parallex 
Spiralastic * Other Bindings 





A NEW ENGLAND 
Fisher Bindery, 74 Union Pl., Hartford, Conn. .........eceeeeees MPTUVWTt 






Bay State Bindery, 167 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. ...........-.sseeee0s CDSps 
Thomas Groom & Co., Inc., 105 State St., Boston, Mass............ HMOPW 
Kamket Corporation, 54 Winter St., Holyoke, Mass. ... SSpKAXP 
Eaton Paper -, Nascon Division, Pittsfield, Mass. ..........ssse+e+: MW 
J. S. Wesby & s, 44 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. ..........-- OPUW 
A NEW YORK CITY 

Brewer-Cantelmo Co., 116 East 27th Street ...........ccceceeeeeeeees CHOPR 
Flex-Craft Bindery, 237 49th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. .......-sseseee: PCMTUVT?#* 
i SE Ue. on. ccccpascevencdenetcovsesecoonesssecsous op 
Hamilton Bindery Service Inc., 52 East [9th Street ..........ceceeeeeevees P 
ee OE...) ss cniponod odes voessosccccecescensssast N 
Spiral Binding Co., 406 W. 3ist Street.............ccceeeeeeees SpAKSOPMX 
Tauber's Bookbindery, Inc., 200 Hudson Street ...........ceceeceeeeees TUVTt 
Vita Specialties Co., 693 (8 ee RE RAL ARIEL Bret D 
Wire-O Binding Co., 200 Hudson t Ress Sanssncnbapebnnhstesocasehebeatel MW 
A EAST 

Winfield, L. Cann, 29th & Tatnal! Sts., Wilmington, Del. .......... DIXWMN 
The Albrecht Co., 211-213 S. Sharp St., Baltimore, Md. ............ OCED 
Moore & Co., Inc., 109-113 South St., Baltimore, Md. ...........0eeseeeee op 
Optic Bindery, 15 S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. ...........eseseeeee MW 
Printers Fin. & Mfg. Co., 61! William St., Baltimore, Md. .......... FTUV 
Brown & McEwan, Inc., 69-73 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. ............ PSOSp 
Joseph Brown, Inc., 495 E. 4ist St., Paterson 4, N. J. 2.0.0.2... cece eee ee P 
John P. Smith Co., Inc., 195-197 Platt St., Rochester, N. Y. ............05- P 
Erhard & Gilcher, 218 W. Onondaga St., Syracuse, N. Y. ........-..5.. P 
Excelsior Bindery, 418 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. .............-0008 CDEN 
National Pub. ., 239 S. American St., Philadelphia, Pa. ......... HMOW 
Philadelphia Bindery, Inc., 256 N. 3rd St., Phila., Pa. ..... HKMOPSSpUW* 
A SOUTHEAST 

Nati. Library Bdry. Co., 2395 Peachtree Rd., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. ........ P 
The Standard Printing Co., 220 S. First St., Louisville, Ky. ...........ss00. P 
Carolina Ruling & Bdg. Co., 122 W. Bland St., Charlotte, N. C. ...... PRO 
Virginia Wire-O Bdg. Corp., 937 Myers St., Richmond 20, Va. ........ MW 
A SOUTHWEST 

Bank Printing Co., 19/5 Santee St., Los Angeles, Cal. ................05-- P 
Coast Env. & Leathr. Prod. Co., 220 Rose St., Los Angeles ....CDEMNOW* 
American Beauty Cover Co., 2000 Field St., Dallas, Texas ........ DEMOW 
A WEST 

Wm. S. Millerick Co., Inc., 545 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. ........ Cc 
Leo's Studio, 918 S. Walnut Rd., Opportunity, Wash. .............000eeee Cc 
A MIDWEST 

Brock & Rankin, 619 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. ................eeeeeeee CH 
General Binding Corp., 812 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. ........ CDELN 
Spiral Binding Co., 111 North Canal St., Chicago, Ill. .............. SpAKS 
Wilder Index Co., 328 — Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. ............ PWM 
Wire-O Binding Co., of Chicago, Ill., 732 W. Van Buren St. .......... MW 
Shield Press, Inc., 2020 Montcalm St., Indianapolis, Ind. ................ Ww 
Central Press, 14 S. Walnut, Hutchinson, Kansas ................-+-000- MW 
The Burkhardt Co., Larned & Second St., Detroit, Mich. .......... ADKOSSp 
Commercial Bindery, 854 Howard St., Detroit, Mich. ............. FLTUVN* 
Detroit Mailing & Bdg., 450 E. Woodbridge, Detroit, Mich. .......... CDN 
Michigan Bookbinding Co., 1036 Beaubien, Detroit, Mich. ........ HMPTW* 
Barnes Printing Co., 1718 Fulford St., Kalamazoo, Mich. ................ FP 
Smead Mfg. ., Inc., 750 Washington Av., N. Minneapolis, Minn. ...... Ww 
Becktold Co., 2705 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. ..............seeeeeee0> CPWM 
Donley Company, 1926 Lucas Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. ..............45. CLND 
National Cover & Mfg. Co., 6727 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. ...... FLO 
Forest City og Age Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio ........ DEMNOW* 
The A. H. Pelz -, 1825 E. 18th & Cleveland 14, Ohio ......... DFHT 
The Dobson-Evans Co., 305-7 N. Front St., Columbus, Ohio ........ MPw* 
Arnold Co., 210 W. Michigan Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. .............- NSp 
The Boehm Bindery, 104 E. Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisc. ............ CDEN 
Bookcraft, Inc., 1570 S. Ist St., Milwaukee, Wisc. ............sceeeee- MPW 
Heinn Co., 326 W. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wisc. ............eeeeeeee ° 
A CANADA 

Villemaire Bros., 840 William St., Montreal .............cccecceceeseees MW 
W. J. Gage & Co., Ltd., 82-94 Spadina Avenue, Toronto 2B .......... MW 
The Luckett Loose Leaf, Ltd., 1!-!7 Charlotte St., Toronto 2 ...... OTTHUV 
Warwick Bros. & Rutter, Ltd., King & Spadina, Toronto 2 ............ CDE 























CDELNp: General Binding Corp., 812 W. Belmont 

Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

AKSSpX: Spiral Binding Co., 406 W. 31 Street. 

New York, N. Y. 

TUVTt: Tauber Plastics, Inc., 200 Hudson St., N. Y. 

F: Flex-O-Coil, 847 W. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles, 

Calif. 

G: G. G. Grinnell Assoc., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. 

Hi: Book Metals Co., 212 Johnson Ave., Newark, N. J. 
WM: Wire-O Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

P: Plastic Binding Co., 732 Sherman St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

@: Swing-O-Ring, Inc., 314 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mass. Plant Changes Hands 


Two veteran employees of the Eagle Printing & Binding 
Co., Pittsfield, Mass., have resigned to operate their own 
printing concern. 

They are Guy A. Pellegrinelli and Bruno Candilore, both 
of Pittsfield, who have purchased the Studley Press in Dal- 
ton, Mass., from Ivan A., and Roland LaPalme. The selling 
price was $14,000. The new owners have announced they 
will retain the name of the printing plant. 

Both Pellegrinelli and Candilore are veteran printers, 
and each had more than 30 years of service with Eagie 
Printing & Binding. 

The Studley Press was founded in 1935—under the tit'c 
of the Skyline Press—by the late Lisle Studley. First oper- 
ated in Hinsdale, Mass., it was moved to Dalton in 194°). 
Five years later, the LaPalme brothers purchased the firm 


Star Loose Leaf Expands 


Abe Siegel, president of the Star Loose Leaf Co., Inc., his 
announced that his company has moved to new quarters 
in the same building at 165 Duane St., N.Y.C. 13. Floor 
space has almost doubled, and several new pieces of equiy)- 
ment, including cutting, drilling, gluing, and stampiiig 
machines, have been purchased. The firm manufactures 
loose leaf post binders, ring binders, and catalog covers. 


40 Years an “Itinerant” Binder 

C. W. Casey of the Casey Filing Co., 82 W. Washington 
St., Chicago, celebrated his 40th year in business recently. 
He is a pioneer of the type of service he renders: binding 
of records and forms in the homes or offices of the client 
His greatest problem at this time, Casey relates, is the help. 
The female employees especially do not like permanent 
work and are quitting without apparent reason. 


CHARLES KonN, formerly with McKenzie Service, Im- 
printers, and long active in graphic arts fields, has joined 
All-Rite Addressing & Mailing Service, 67 Greenwich St., 
N.Y.C., as a partner. He brings heavy experience to the 
offset and other services in which All-Rite specializes. 


GENERAL Propucts will start business at its new location, 
4234 N. Lincoln Ave., Chicago, soon. A fire destroyed the 
old plant completely which was located at 6122 No. Clark 
St. The owner, R. S. Kalwajtys, is installing modern equip- 
ment and plans to use the newest types of bindings on 
all jobs. 


Belaire Bindery Co., 148 Lafayette St., N.Y.C.; Century 
Bindery, Inc., 124 White St., N.Y.C.; and Brust & Jacobi 
301 Adams St., Brooklyn, and eight other firms have brought 
the total membership of the N. Y. Employing Printers 
Assn. to 718. 


THERE IS A GBC CERLOX" a 
MECHANICAL BINDING ae tn 
FOR EVERY JOB 


limited applications. 
Whether you are buying mechanical yg yy ll binding is 
binding service for your customers, or plastic with a wide back- 
equipment for your own plant, you get bone for imprint. 

the most for your money when you CERCLA* 

specify products by General Binding @ strong metal binding in 
Corporation . . . the world's largest colors — sheets lie flat —- 
producer of mechanical bindings. See ne ty OR epetine. 
your local GBC licensee for samples, 

or write directly to us. 


LIMITED” 
SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE 1 



















an exceptionally sturdy 
metal binding for use in 
case mode covers. 












Blank Book Staff Holds Meeting 


The Columbus Blank Book Manufacturing Co., 317 S. 

High St., Columbus, Ohio, held its annual staff meeting 

followed by a buffet dinner Feb. 7 at the Southern Hotel =: 

here. Homer Valentine, president, was in charge of ar- ae i U L I N 6 IN h § 
rangements. R. B. Wick was elected president of the firm’s it tial // STANDARD SINCE 1888 
benefit association, succeeding Valentine. Charles Winne- . 

stuffer was named vice president, replacing Clarence PATENT BLUE NO. 65 
Buchanan, while Miss Sue Oswald was renamed secretary- 


treasurer. The association is comprised of employees and 


Complete line of Supplies for 
executives of the firm. 


BOOKBINDERS G PAPER RULERS 


* 
sign New Contract In Holyoke hi WRITE FOR COLOR CHART G LIST #2 
Sig 


lureka Blank Book Co., Holyoke, Mass., and Local 48 of H. BEHLEN & BRO., Inc. 

e International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, have nego- 10 CHRISTOPHER STREET NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
rated a new contract for the plant. Main features of the 

w pact are an eight per cent wage increase and five paid 

lidays. Signing for the company was Robert S. Judge, 


whose father, Gerald A. Judge, is the owner of Eureka. RU LI NG IN K 
Signers for the union were headed by Raymond Lacroix, 
president of Local 48. “Inks That Rule” 


Place Ruling Machine in Museum Eaton's Inks, which meet every ruling demand, are the result 


; . ‘ of ma f i ith th li . 
\ 75-year-old ruling machine, which was used for almost ee ee + paper mutag fonds 


half a century by the printing department of the British Booklet showing all standard ruling ink colors, with prices, 
Columbian, will soon be stored with other relics in the furnished on request. 
museum at Fort Langley, British Columbia, Canada. It is 
believed that the machine, made by Waite and Sheard at EATON CHEMICAL AND DYESTUFF COMPANY 
Honley, England, was imported by a printing house via 1490 FRANKLIN ST., DETROIT 7, MICH. 
( ape Horn. Canadian Plants: Windsor and Toronto 
Over One Hundred Years of Service ¢* Since 1838 
REE SE AT RI TS CREE SN ST 

Blankbook Old Timers Meet 
lhe National Blank Book Old Timers Club, composed of 
veteran employees of National Blank Book Co., Holyoke, 1 1 
Mass., held its annual reunion and dinner recently, with 
four 50-year members honored. They were Robert W. Ely, 8 9 
Joseph Le Mire, Charles Moran, and Ernest Krause, Jr. 

Chis brings to 14 the total number of members having 4 4 
a record of 50 to 65 years with the company. Four new 4 8 
members who have reached the 15-year mark with the 
company were initiated into the club, bringing the total 
membership to 269. . 

Chis a the 28th reunion of the club. In addition to Manufacturers of Ruling Pens for over 100 Years 
active and retired members of the club, officials of the com- —All shades and colors of Ruling Ink and Powder 
pany also attended the banquet. 

Che officers of the club are: Edward Donahue, president; THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 


William O. Boettcher, vice-president; Edward Chartier, HARRISBURG, PA., U. S. A. 
treasurer, and A. F. St. John, secretary. 


( 


THE PESPECT FERVOR TING ASSEMBLY FOR SPEED AND SERVICE 


Satisfy your customers with quick perforating service. 
Meet competition in price through high speed pro- McADAMS 
duction. Make every job produce a liberal profit. PRODUCTS 


Attach the famous McAdams Pneumatic Feeder to 
a Nygren-Dahly perforator — and complete the 
assembly with a McAdams automatic delivery lay- 
boy. 

Operates by variable, remote control—and every- 
thing is automatic and labor saving. Write for 
Bulletin B-110. 


Nyornetelly Soeereter i Mc AD AMS & SONS, Inc. 
erved by 


McAdams Pneumatic Feeder sag RerGl NORWALK. CONN., U.S.A: 


and Automatic Lay-Boy escent: 
“McAdams Famous Feeder Helps You Make Money” 
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LEDGER PAPERS 








Cotton Gilne LEDGERS 


for Bookbinding, Loose-Leaf, 
Bound Ledgers and Books 


ANNIVERSARY LEDGER e OLD BADGER LEDGER 
ENGLISH LEDGER © DICTATION LEDGER 
FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION e¢ APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


GILBERT QUALITY LEDGERS 


G RT A Ledger Quality for Each and Every Requirement 
Dreadnaught Linen Ledger * 100 % Cotton Fibre Content 
Old Ironsides Ledger * + 75% Cotton FibreContent 
Dauntless Ledger *« * * 50% CottonFibreContent 


D. Gilbert Ledger * «© «© © 25% CottonFibreContent 
gro" = Distributed Nationally Through Leading Paper Merchants 
GILBERT PAPER COMPANY e MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


PARSONS 


roa we mS 


BONDS + LEDGERS « INDEX BRISTOLS 


MADE WITH NEW COTTON FIBERS 
PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


If It’s Worth Keeping, Keep It On A 


WESTON 


LEDGER PAPER 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY «+ DALTON. MASS. 


B. TRADE SERVICES 




















a service to the trade 


FINCK PRINTING SERVICE 
CAnal 6-8063 © 157 Hudson St., N. Y. C. © WAlker 5-8447 
Entire plant devoted exclusively to all types of indexing 













STEP INDEXING * PLASTIC BINDING 
JOHN M. GETTLER 


200 VARICK ST., NEW YORK WA 4-1244 
ws INDEXING FOR THE TRADE 


JS Convert your gold leaf waste rub- 
bers, skewing, arid floor sweeps into 
cash. Full value remitted promptly. 
METZ REFINING CO. 

Main and Plant 
369 Mulberry St., Newark 2, N. J. MA 2-0866 
5802 


New England Office 
t.. Pawtucket, R. I. 




















110 Tweed 








WHY WASTE? 


Increase your savings by paying closer attention to your skew- 
ings, rags, rubbers, and sweeps. Why waste anything, anyway, 
in these days of keen competition? 

THE W. L. ROBERTSON CO. 

Assayers and Refiners—Call on us 
38 LIBERTY STREET NEWARK, N. j. 


E. WOLF & CO., Inc. 
GOLD STAMPING e EMBOSSING 


FOR THE TRADE 


Special and Stock Indexes, Side Titles, Stays 
12-16 VESTRY STREET, NEW YORK CITY © WaAlker 5-2525 





























ea ADHESIVES 


KEEPS GLUE AT 150° 


A Black & Decker Electric Glue Pot quickly 
brings glue to correct working temperature— 
keeps it there by thermostatic control. Holds 
2 ats. See your Black & Decker Distributor, or 
write to: The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 
Pennsylvania Ave., Towson 4, Maryland. 


BLACK & DECKER Electric Glue Pot 








BURRAGE’S 
Flexible Glue 
and Padding Glue 


ity for over 50 years. They’re still good. 
BURRAGE GLUE co. 15 Vandewater St., N. Y. C. 





HARD, FLEXIBLE, and NON-WARP 


e GLUES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE L. D. DAVIS COMPANY 


Basie Mfrs., Est. 1926 
BRISTOL, PA. 


DUNN’S FLEXIBLE GLUES 
The Standard of Quality for 69 Years 


manutactured by 


THOMAS W. DUNN COMPANY 
338-340 Pearl St. New York 7, N. Y. 








Use Hart-Flex paste 
adhere to pyroxylin 
= cloth or paper. Will 


Send for sample and prices. 


WILLIAM C. HART CO., INC. 


We manufacture flexible glues for every known purpose. 
137 Greene Street, New York 12, N. Y. 








LION BRAND 


FLEXIBLE 


Used throughout the world 
and printers. Hand Work 


MANHATTAN PASTE & GLU 
425 Greenpoint Ave., Bklyn, 
OFFICES: Rochester * Phila., Pa. * Chicago ° 










( 


»\ MERRITT PRODUCTS 
Onze NY 


9205 Detroit Ave. 














BESTICK Bindery 


. Flexible casing-in pastes 
Resin Pyroxylin casing-in pastes 


Adhesives Flexible Glues 


Write for Sempice a saci 
UNITED PASTE & GLUE CO. © FoI WaTtusa 





FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Write for Descriptive Booklets 
BINGHAM BROS. Co. 


406 Pearl Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


tu 
Co., 660 
d 
$22.00 


have maintained a reputation for high qual- | 





Padding ¢ Special Covering Glue 


YOUR GLUING PROBLEM IS OUR BUSINESS! 


ST, We have helped others—we can help you 
3 Our products are formulated to do the job 
) you want done. Tell us what you need 
(mM 


All adhesives shipped on approval. 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 





























for casing in. Will 
and highly coated 
not freeze or sour. 


Established 1876 


GLUES 


by leading publishers 
* Machine Work * 


E CO., INC. 
..¥. 
Boston ¢ Columbus, O. 


COMPANY. INC. 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 


“hahesive 


Tel. WA 


eS a ok ee 


A durable replacement for 
brass type ata fraction of the 
cost. Stands up under heat 
and pressure. Send for catalog 
and free trial offer. 


ALTAIR MACHINERY CORP. 


55-57 VANDAM STREET+NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 


Book edges quickly decor- 
vated by a simple transfer 
process. A variety of designs 


ALTAIR MACHINERY CORP. 


___ 55-57 VANDAM STREET + NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


| nto Stee en HOLLANDS 


& GUMMED CAMBRICS 


Slit to all widths 


ATLANTIC GUMMED PAPER CORP. 
Plant & Main Office: ONE MAIN Street, Brooklyn 1, New York 


BARRY PAPER BOARD CORP. 


for Loose Leaf and Bookbinding Trade: 
PASTED CHIP @ SINGLE PLY @ SPECIALTIES 
132-138 Mulberry St., N. Y. C. 13—Tel. Canal 6-7272-3-4 





RUSSELL ERNEST BAuM 
Bolder 


461 - 8th Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. - BR - 9-5057 








AT YOUR SERVICE SINCE 1920 
LOUIS W. BERGMAN 


487 Broadway, New York City 
GENUINE & ARTIFICIAL LEATHER e BOOK CLOTH e 
BOOK DUCK 
Special Lots Always on Hand 


| PEARL ce ee ee 
wa. sy THE BROWN & DEAN CO. 


Refiners of gold leaf waste since 1891 
98 Blackstone St. Providence, R. I. 


CHICAGO STEEL & WIRE CO. 
New York * Chicago * San Francisco 
SUPER-STITCH BOOKBINDERS WIRE 


Distributorships Available in Certain 
Territories 


| GANE BROTHERS & LANE INC. 
| Chicago © San Francisco © St. Louis ©¢ Los Angeles 


GANE BROTHERS & CO. of New York Inc. 


333 Hudson Street @ WAtkins 4-8090 
Bookbinders’ Supplies and Machinery 
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C. B. HEWITT & BROS., INC. 
23-25 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
Binders Board Glue Flexible Papers 


Tar . . Semi-Tar . . Press Animal Red White . Black 
Chips . . News . . Specialties Flex Back ‘Lining . . Red Rope 


Prentiss Stitching Wire 


The Standard of Quality 
IN the Modern Coil Put-Up or on Spools 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


The Queen City Paper Co. 


Cincinnati Established 1868 Ohio 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 


Distributors for Agents for 
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Section II 


Authorwise 
& Otherwise 


a Breathes there a publisher, or 
ook manufacturer, or a binder 
of any degree who has never 
heard of E. W. Palmer? Of course 
not, for the Colonel is the in- 
dubitable dean of the industry. 
He cut his eye teeth on book- 
making costs, went on to become 
an authority on production, es- 
pecially the mass type. Even the 
WPB couldn't hang on to him, 
when he ran its printing and 
publishing division, for the Army 
insisted that he take over their 
production problems. As ex- 
president of The Book Manufac- 
turers, head of the Kingsport 
Press, and chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Textbook Specifi- 
cations & Standards, his opinion 
is unqualifiedly expert. In_ this 
issue, beginning on page 33, he 
has prepared a lengthy but pene- 
trating study of the causes and 
cures of high bookmaking costs. 
His report shows the manufac- 
turers to be not quite the guilty 
profiteers that some less thought- 
ful publishers have termed them, 
yet points a way for mutual co- 
operation to reduce costs. 


4 Any who attended the series 
of "Ten Talks on Type’ given re- 
cently at the Composing Room 
and currently being repeated will 
recall Joe Weiler's helpful com- 
ments on book typography. With 
a number of years of trade and 
textbook typographical and pro- 
duction experience behind him, 
his salty remarks on “Some Un- 
scientific Inquiries’ on  typo- 
graphic urges will amuse and 
educate alike. 

4 B&BP's editors don't "plan it 
that way"’ but an astonishing num- 
ber of books reviewed in The 
Bookmaking Parade each year 
turn up in one or another of the 
book shows held. in the spring. 
Now even the Parade's conductors 
follow suit. This month's reviewer, 
aenia!l Lew ‘“Curly"’ White, who 
was born with a composing stick 
in his fist, somehow found time to 
serve as a juror on The Fi 
Books, write this month's Parade, 
and still pursue his daily living 
as one of N. Y.'s finest printers 
and typographers. There was even 
time for a periodic visit to the 
gatherings of the — Typophiles, 
those aimible worshippers of fine 
printing and superior food and 
companionship. 
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1 What is ESPARTO PULP? 


(A) Pulp produced by the method 
invented by Esparto. 





(B) Pulp manufactured in Esparto. 


(C) Pulp manufactured from 
Esparto grass. 
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What is BOOK FASHION? 


(A) A trend in book designing. 
(B) A method of sorting paper. 


(C) A certain type of book 
cover embossing. 





Nobody knows all the answers 
in the paper and graphic arts 
industries, but Bulkley, Dunton 


has a pretty high batting average. 





Whether it’s a very complicated 


3 Name the usual thickness of prestige job, or one where 
TYMPAN PAPER. 
every penny counts, you can 
(A) 0.001 inch 


(B) 0.04 inch rely on us to find the perfect 
(C) 0.006 inch ; 
solution to your paper problem. 


Try us and see for yourself. 


ere are tho right answers: 1. (C) 2. (B) 3. (C) 











BULKLEY, DUNTON & CO. 


In New England- CARTER, RICE & CO. CORPORATION 


AUTOMATICALLY YOURS! 


If the industry’s predictions come true, the annual 
take of vending machines will exceed two billion 
dollars within five years — or twice their annual take 
today. Ingenuity and accessibility are, in fact, 
already joining forces to confirm this expansion of 


“America’s newest method of distribution.” 


Just as paper of many sorts now goes into the de- 
signing, manufacturing, shipping, servicing, and 
merchandising of vending machines and their con- 
tents, so, undoubtedly, will paper of many sorts 


become automatically yours at the bidding of coins. 


Meanwhile, however, this corporation, “Paper 
Makers to America,” is using all the ingenuity it 
commands to meet the ever-expanding demand of all 
expanding industries for Mead Papers of the Mead, 
Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright lines —“the best buy 


in paper today.” 


* * & Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in 
colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed use, includ- 
ing such famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond and 
Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and Indexes; 
D & C Black & White; Printflex; Canterbury Text and 
Cover Papers. 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING 


; 
$ 
> 
é 
5 
4 
& 


THE MEAD CORPORATION ¢ “PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17 « Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers Philadelphia « Boston * Chicago » Dayton 
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Whither Book Publishing & Manufacturing? 





{Continued from page 36) 


all manufacturers. During, and im- 
mediately succeeding the war years, 
large-scale improvement was unattain- 
able due to shortages of manpower, 
niaterials and machinery; with which 
ciuses all in the industry should be 
f. miliar. 

Notwithstanding, the very shortages 
and encumbrances of a war period 
brought into play ingenuity that kept 
old machinery in constant and un- 
diminished operation, and inventive 
evnius the results of which are only 
vow finding tangible expression in new 
processes, new materials, new equip- 
ment, and much improved managerial 
methods. Similarly, the years 1931 
through 1939, as Mr. Thompson re- 
minded us in his talk, presented eco- 
nomic difficulties, both financial and 
volume-wise, that stymied the comple- 
tion of many projects already in the 
minds or on the drawing boards of 
many a plant engineer in the book- 
making game. 

Perhaps it gives evidence of ap- 
proaching senility, certainly it may be 
charged to a garrulous disposition, for 
one to hark back more than one dec- 
ade in picking up the thread of tech- 
nological development in the book 
producing industry, but it appears 
necessary to focus attention on “some 
first things, first.” 


Half century of progress 


Fifty years in the life of a nation or 
an industry is a relatively short span. 
{he book publishing-manufacturing 
joint industrial endeavor may be said 
to have first “stepped-out” as a mass- 
production effort about the year 1900. 
Chus, in the short period of 47 years, 
our industry has made its most laud- 
able advancement in management, in 
mechanization, and in mass-production 
ut low cost to the book publisher. 
It is probable that very few who 
ad this statement will remember that 
s late as 1910 much of the machine 
‘olding of printed sheets was still ac- 
‘omplished on “point-feed” folders— 
ind fed; that thintext and india 
ible papers were folded by hand; 
‘at_ an “extra-binding” department 
as to be found in every large mod- 
in bindery; that a bevy of gray- 
‘ired ladies were kept constantly 
‘mployed at old-fashioned hand-sewing 
benches” sewing books that today are 
‘| done by machine; that all lining- 
p and headbanding was done by hand 
‘rews, as was much of the casing-in; 
that all books were rounded and 
backed on the hand-fed Crawley back- 
crs, or the slower, hand-operated, roll- 
cr backer; that the best and fastest 
book trimmer was the old “duplex” 
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by Col. E. W. Palmer 
President, The Kingsport Press 


which handled two piles of books at a 
time, with the holding table turned 
by hand after each cut; that gold and 
leaf for stamping book covers was still 
laid on by hand! 

As late as 1920 saw the first Murray 
backlining machine built and put on 
the market by Sheridan at the request 
of the same Alfred C. Wessmann, 
earlier referred to, who had seen a 
simple machine of this type operating 
in the Nelson plant at Edinburgh, 
Scotland. And it was close to 1930 
before the improved Sheridan backer, 
liner and headbander made its ap- 
pearance, while the present two-up 
backer-liner-headbander has been avail- 
able only in the last decade. 

And, turning to the beginning oper- 
ations in bookmaking, let’s glance at 
a few developments accomplished in 
the main prior to the opening of the 
past decade, but nevertheless, having 
a definite technological aspect. 

One can imagine the whisper: “what 
has been done in typesetting and plate- 
making?” 


Type-setting and platemaking 


The answer is very simple and most 
genuinely frank — practically nothing, 
to date. Of course, there have been 
improvements in the currently avail- 
able typesetting machines; they have 
been improved considerably; new faces 
have been added; a new metal melting 
mechanism that permits heat control 
and feed of “pigs” was produced; the 
“mixer” type of machine that permits 
the composing of “mixed” faces on 
the same machine; better material 
(lead, slug and ornament) casting 
mechanisms have appeared, as have 
improved saws, metal melting and cast- 
ing equipment, etc. In the newspaper 
and magazine field the teletypesetter 
made its debut; but in the book com- 
position field this form of type com- 
posing is still found in only a few 
establishments and in modified form. 
It is strange that adaptations of the 
Varityper, and other forms of type- 
writer composing methods have not 
been extended to the book field—ex- 
cept in the offset-lithographic field. Yet 
the book field still composes type and 
makes plates by the old, slow and 
steadily-growing-in-cost method; how- 
ever, right now, perhaps stimulated 
greatly by the recent production of 
daily newspapers in Chicago by the 
typewriter - composing - offset - litho- 
graphic printing processes, new oppor- 
tunities for printing production with- 
out the laborious and costly typeset- 











ting and plate-making processes are on 
the horizon, especially in the photo- 
reproduction field. It is known that 
Eastman Kodak, International Busi- 
ness Machines, Mergenthaler Linotype 
and Intertype are working on devices 
that prophecy great advancement. 

In plate-making for book work ac- 
complishments have already been at- 
tained in the making of rubber and 
plastic plates, and in plastic molding 
for the production of electrotype 
plates; for several years some book- 
makers have been producing a new 
form of stereotype plate that appears 
to satisfy many publishers, especially 
for short runs. With the advent of 
rotary press equipment in the book 
field has come improvement equip- 
ment for curving and routing curved 
plates. ‘“Tenaplate,” for use in mold- 
ing halftone and color plates, made 
its contribution to better quality, if 
not lowered cost. 


Paper handling 


Looking into the pressroom of a mod- 
ern bookmaking plant, many improve- 
ments are visible. Beginning with the 
prime ingredient of all bookmaking— 
paper—one finds that the old wooden 
packing case, the wooden frame, and 
the lapped-bundle, in which all print- 
ing papers were delivered to the print- 
er only a few years ago, have almost 
entirely disappeared. In their places 
stand neat, compact, more easily stored 
and handled “skids.” While paper 
prices have “skyrocketed” with the war 
years, some of the possible added cost 
must have been eliminated with the 
introduction of economical “skid-pack- 
ing.” And these same “skids” of paper 
are more easily and economically han- 
dled, stored, and “fed” into presses by 
employing huge, new-type, electrically 
driven “lift trucks” that pick up a skid 
of paper weighing several tons, remove 
it from a freight car, stack one above 
the other—as many as three high—in 
the paper warehouse, transport the 
skid of paper when needed to the 
proper press and place it in position 
in the elevator-type feeder of the press. 
The press, too, delivers the printed 
sheets on similar skids for storage and 
handling at the folding machines. We 
should remember, however, that power 
lift trucks cost a lot of money and 
require constant charging of their elec- 
tric’ batteries and frequent mainte- 
nance and the replacement of these 
same and expensive batteries. 


Press equipment improves 


Now, the printing presses. Twenty 
short years ago, it may be said, few 
books were printed on other than 
single cylinder (one-side-sheet print- 
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ing) presses. Perfecting (two siac. 
printing on one-trip-through the press) 
presses were employed in a very few 
plants. One book plant had a battery 
of nine; other plants were adding 
them; but it was not until one large 
bookmaking plant began to print illus- 
trated book work, notably textbooks, 
on perfecting presses, that such type 
of equipment came into its own on 
book work. With the facility for de- 
livering 128 pages of even moderately 
illustrated book work at each press 
revolution did the book industry perk 
up its ears and open its eyes and begin 
to think in terms of higher speed book 
printing of a quality nature. 

Notable technological improvements 
in press and feeder mechanism have 
appeared. Static eliminators have been 
greatly improved; air-conditioning of 
pressrooms is comparatively new, al- 
though “humidification” was in use 
some 25 years ago; the maintenance 
of uniform heating temperature and 
ratio of humidity is most essential in 
printing rooms to assure accurate reg- 
ister in multi-color work, quality in 
fine halftone work, and low spoilage 
of all papers, most especially thintext 
and india papers. 

Still another notable advancement 
in printing equipment for book work 
is the development of feeder mechan- 
isms for both presses and folding ma- 
chines that permit continuous loading 
of the feeders, without stoppage of 
press or feeder, and the latest type 
feeder which permits loading at the 
floor level and carries the paper up 
into the press or folder at the proper 
height, without the loader having to 
“jack” the lifts of paper up a series 
of steel stairs to the feed-board. 


What's new? 


But here comes the inevitable ques- 
tion—“but what developments to per- 
mit printing books faster and cheap- 
er?” Have we overlooked the present 
two-color presses and the small high- 
speed two-color presses for jacket and 
small illustration work; the small and 
also high-speed single color machines, 
all of which have appeared since 1920? 
With the advent of the plastic and the 
hard rubber plate came the Weben- 
dorfer press on the rotary principle. 
While this press has demonstrated its 
adaptability and usefulness, there are 
still those who are not entirely satis- 
fied with current results available 
thereon. Doubtless, the next few vears 
will see further advance in this type 
of equipment and the plates to be 
used with it. During the war years, as 
has been stated before, virtually no 
new printing equipment was obtain- 
able for the commercial bookmaking 
industry; such used equipment as was 
offered was quickly snapped up at un- 
believable high prices. With the shift 
from the U.P.M. type of rotary press 
employed in the high grade magazine 
printing field to the newest type ro- 
taries made available immediately after 
the close of the war, several used 
U.P.M. rotaries were quickly absorbed 
by the book manufacturing industry. 
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after expensive overhauling and much 
experimentation, these machines are 
now largely employed on highly illus- 
trated work, although they have been 
found equally productive on long runs 
of the plain text type titles; obviously, 
curved plates must be used. 


Rotary presses 
Just as the offset lithographic process 
of printing came to the forefront fol- 
lowing World War I, and has been 
expanding ever since (including the 
book field, as has been mentioned here- 
tofore), so stands the employment of 
high-speed, rotary-perfecting-type book 
printing presses (with folding attach- 
ment) now, after World War II. It is 
true that standard type rotary web-feed 
presses have been employed in certain 
type of book production, specifically 
the “pocket-book” type of book, since 
1942. Such standard presses are lim- 
ited by the web feed to a standard 
size of printing surface around the 
cylinder and the only variation pos- 
sible in the ultimate trimmed size of 
book produced lies in the adjustable 
width of the paper web across the 
printing cylinders. For the average 
contract book manufacturer, regardless 
of the capacity of his plant, who can- 
not control the sizes of books his pub- 
lisher clients wish produced, it is essen- 
tial that such a press be capable of 
handling a variable width and height 
of book. To accomplish this essential 
element in production it was neces- 
sary to design an entirely new type of 
press; while the paper would feed from 
a roll in web, the web must be cut to 
“sheet” size before printing, and thus 
provide a variety of sizes around, as 
well as across, the cylinder. Designing 
this machine began during the latter 
war years and production was started 
by the Goss Press Company about two 
years ago; the first machine goes to the 
Kingsport Press who promulgated the 
idea, and the next two to Doubleday 
& Co. who shared in the development 
cost at the press factory. The first 
press, with folder integral, was to have 
been fully erected and ready for first 
text runs at the Goss factory in late 
January 1948. This, it may truthfully 
be said, is a technological development 
of “recent years,” and of a cost ex- 
ceeding $150,000 each. It is not in- 
tended for illustrated work; it is plan- 
ned for the plain novel type produc- 
tion, at high-speed, on a quantity run 
basis. It is believed that it is the fore- 
runner of many new developments in 
the application of rotary perfecting 
type letterpress printing to book work. 
One thing is certain; the obvious and neces- 
sary trend in book printing is away from the 
slow, cumbersome, two-revolution, reciprocal ac- 
tion, single cylinder and perfecting-type, flat bed 
press, and toward the smaller, higher speed, 
single cylinder and best of all, the rotary-type- 
perfecting-press with variable size capacity, 


which delivers its printed signatures already 
folded. 


Now translate these improvements 
into advantages and money savings 
for the book publisher? Time will 
tell. It will call for a new type of 
complete cooperation on the part of 
the publisher with his manufacturer; 
it will not offer a solution to the cost 





problems of small runs for it is essen- 


tially a long-run production machine. 

In line with the visible trend, several 
book manufacturers are expecting 1948 
deliveries of a comparatively new type, 
single cylinder, flat bed press with a 
new type action that assures about 21/, 
times the speed of the present largest 
single cylinder flat bed presses. These 
presses will take a sheet and form size 
a bit larger than one-half the sizes 
accepted by the present largest size 
single cylinder machines. It is hoped 
that such presses, because of smalier 
size, higher speeds, and more versatil- 
ity, will answer the ever-present prob- 
lems of both production and con- 
trolled cost on books that hitherto 
could only be produced on the huge, 
slow, single cylinders. 


Another advancement is on the horizon in 
multi-color letterpress printing. The Miceile 
Press Company have on the floor of their factory 
in Chicago, now being assembled for testing, a 
new four-color letterpress rotary, that bids jair 
to compete with the present four-color offset 
presses insofar as speed and quality of printing 
are concerned, 

Publishers will still face the problem 
of original color plate production, as 


compared with the cost of offset plates. 


Progress in the bindery 


While one might continue to record 
progress in technological development 
in the printing processes, there remains 
the largest division of the bookmaking 
plant in space, in investment, in em- 
ployed personnel, and in volume of 
books and dollars, to be discussed. The 
binding division of any bookmaking 
plant is actually a plant in itself. The 
publishers’ resolution paid particular 
attention to it, especially with respect 
to study of technological possibilities. 
Technological advancement is most 
commonly understood by publishers to 
mean immediate and tangible evi- 
dences of new mechanical devices that 
eliminate labor, speedup production, 
and are almost immediately reflected 
in reduced costs of bookmaking. It is 
extremely difficult, if not totally im- 
possible to adequately explain that 
such developments ordinarily appear 
gradually, over a span of years, and 
are slowed down or stopped entirely 
by such conditions as have been en- 
countered by the bookmaking indus 
try since 1941. On the other hand, 
just such unprecedented conditions 
often serve to produce or to accelerat: 
the development of methods, mate- 
rials or equipment that might hav: 
remained undiscovered or undeveloped 
for years under normal conditions. 
That is especially true of the latest 
and possibly the greatest single ad 
vancement in the binding of books 
accomplished in the past 25 years. 
With the development of the Sheridan 
first combined backer, liner, headbanc- 
er and its installation a demand was 
made on the manufacturers for an 
automatic gluing-off machine that 
would apply the adhesive to the backs 
of sewn books just prior to backing 
and lining-up. At the time, and upon 
first consideration, it did not seem a 
difficult or impossible project. But a 
severe block was encountered in the 
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time necessary to “set” the glue ad- 
hesive after application and _ before 
feeding the glued-off books into the 
backer; it was desired to make it a 
continuous process thereby eliminating 
the slow and costly reverse stacking of 
the books after gluing-off and the re- 
peated handling in feeding the same 
books into the backer-liner; it was 
then a “new” idea to feed the sewn 
books into the gluer and taking the 
backed and lined-up books out of that 
machine, some 75 feet away, already 
for the casing-in operation. But the 
pesky animal glue would not dry un- 
dcr 30 minutes and the proposals for 
constructing a drying conveyor and 
chamber offered a cumbersome, slow 
and expensive medium. Even the 
building of a truly automatic gluing- 
oit machine remained in the realm of 
the difficult until McCain of Chicago 
built machines for this purpose for 
Donnelly and Brock & Rankin, and 
then for the Kingsport Press. This 
machine did the gluing-off adequately 
but the books were still “wet” and 
had to be reversed and rehandled. 


Synthetic adhesives 


[hen came the war period and the 
shortages of animal adhesives. Neces- 
sity forced the development of syn- 
thetic adhesive—and with that develop- 
ment came an adhesive that after years 
of experimentation would dry in 5 
seconds! But such an adhesive required 
a totally different heat and additional 
provision for accelerating the drying 
in a short span of movement through 
the machine and over a conveyor to 
the backer-liner; this necessitated the 
designing and construction of a new 
gluing-off machine. This was accom- 
plished in 1947, also the construction 
of a conveyor unit to carry the books 
to the backer-liner. 

With this accomplishment a new 
vista of possible development looms 
ahead. If it is possible to employ an 
adhesive that dries in 5 seconds for 
gluing-off, why not use a similar type 
adhesive in the lining-up-headbanding 
operations and in casing-in? The an- 
‘nt fetish of the bookmaker, that a 
ok would not be a well-bound book 
it was not thoroughly dry after the 
\ing-up and before casing-in, was 
lissipated! Now attention is focused 

re-designing the adhesives units in 

lining up machines to employ this 

w type adhesive and deliver thor- 

ehly dried books, without further 

cking, drying and rehandling to the 

‘ing-in machines. 


( 
1 
1) 


ind, along with this project development, goes 
her. In this the aid of the machinery build- 
s essential. Why not take the sewn book, 

it directly into a machine that will smash 
ip, or both, glue off the back, trim the 
s, color the top or all three edges, back, 
up (and head-band if desired), and deliver 
‘he casing-in machine, each operation to be 
a SINGLE BOOK, not on BUNCHED 
'(OKS as now performed in the smashing, 
nming, and (in some plants) gluing off for 
king, coloring edges, etc.? It will take 
iths, perhaps years, to complete this develop- 
t, but it is on the way. 


Another approaching development is 
the newest projected type of casing-in 
machine. This machine, a Smyth im- 
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provement, is designed to shape the 
cover, case-in the book, give it the 
proper “shaping” after the book is in 
the cover, and eliminate the slow 
“building-in-to-press-for-drying” now 
performed in all plants. Some book- 
makers are still a bit skeptical as to 
the final quality of such a cased-in 
and shaped book, but time and experi- 
ence change many skeptics even among 
the best of us! 

While we are discussing bindery 
operation and methods, suppose we 
make a brief summary of the outstand- 
ing technological developments of the 
past several decades that have done 
much to hold down the costs of book- 
making in the face of steadily increas- 
ing costs: 


1. Sheet storage and handling—institution of 

folding, plating and gathering unordered sheets; 
skid handling of sheets, books, materials. 
2. Folding—elimination of hand folding, hand- 
fed int folding; institution of all automatic- 
fed Riding machines for all sizes of sheets and 
types of signatures; the development of the 
improved quadruple, jobber, double 16-double-32, 
and the eight parallel-16 and the double-double- 
16 and 32 machines which take the full sheet 
delivered by the presses. . 

3. Bundling presses—development of air-pres- 
sure horizontal and vertical bundlers; installa- 
tion of conveyor systems to handle bundled sig- 
natures to storage and to binding operations. 

4. Pasting and reinforcing equipment—devel- 
opment of the Morse, Frohn, Marresford and 
Brackett endpaper folding and tipping, tipping 
and reinforcing machines; the inside illustra- 
tions must still be tipped by hand. 

5. Assembling—development of the higher 
speed, quieter, larger, more efficient, gathering 
machines; some with endpaper tippers; attached 
side-wire stitchers for side thread-stitched text- 
books, etc. 

6. Side thread-stitching for textbooks—im- 
proved Singer drill-and-stitch, McCain drill, 
stitch and glue machines, capacities to 1%”. 

7. Sewing—development of the actual “sew- 
ing-on-tapes” not just thread looped over tapes; 
elimination of tape sewing; following the im- 
portation by the Kingsport Press in 1925 of 
the Staubli-Swiss faster straight needle ma- 
chines, the development by Smyth of the new 
No. 12 Smyth sewers, and now the automatic 
feed for such machine. 

8. Smashing and nipping—the introduction of 
belt conveyors from the end of the belt delivery 
of the smasher to the operator of the edge 
trimmer; special type conveyor which turns the 
bunch of books up on its back for delivery to 
the Seybold cutter. 

9. Trimming—evolution from the old single- 
knife-split-gauge trimmer, through the “duplex” 
era, to the current high-speed three-knife con- 
tinuous type trimmers. 

10. Edge treatment—development of air-gun, 
turn-table, hood-type, coloring mechanisms, re- 
placing much of the old sponge, brush-and- 
screen, coloring and sprinkling of edges; three 
color, belt conveyor marbling machine; introduc- 
tion of power sanding equipment-in preparing 
book edges for gilding. 

11. Backing, lining, headbanding—elimination 
of hand gluing off, use of hand fed Crawley 
backers on small runs, large and difficult books; 
new automatic  backers-liners-headbanders in 
two-up unit operations; development of new ad- 
hesives and new adhesive application units. 

12. Casing-an—transition from the old three- 
arm-type Smyth to the new cover-shaping, con- 
tinuous movement, with or without tight-back 
gluing device; and the newest Smyth develop- 
ment mentioned elsewhere. 

13. Covermaking—transition from the old 
type hand-fed, single cover machines, to auto- 
matic-fed types, and to the Sheridan continuous 
web-feed type; latest type now being installed, 
Sheridan web-feed, open-size-across-the-machine, 
permits making three-piece covers. 

14. Stamping and inking covers—-transition 
from the old type job press or upright press 
inking, to new automatic-feed-and-cover-removed 
type of press inkers; Harris auto-feed cylindri- 
cal plate cylinder type inkers; heavier and 
faster upright inkers, embossers and stampers; 
automatic roll-feed gold and foil mechanisms, 
permitting several roll feeds in both directions; 
elimination of laying and much cleaning-off of 
metals. 

15. Miscellaneous mechanical equipment— 
elimination of much hand work through devel- 
opment of label affixing, onlay affixing, package 
wrapping, jacket encasing machines; develop- 
ment of team units with gluing-off machines for 
hand cover making; teams for inserting books 
in cartons and preparing for mailing developed 
around conveyor units, etc., etc. 


Bookmaking created palletizing 


Right here it appears pertinent to re- 
mind the reader that one of the great- 
est technological developments in all 
industry, the evolution of the skid or 
pallet method of materials handling, 
originated in the book manufacturing 
industry. It had its inception in the 
plant of the J. F. Tapley Co. as far 
back as 1904. The first skid was a 
small platform with two removable 
legs; the first lift-truck employed to 
lift and transport such skids was a 
crude four-wheel truck with a quoin- 
type body and a screw mechanism, 
worked with a hand crank; this soon 
gave way to a body raised by four 
rocker-cams. From this beginning came 
first the Clarke truck, then the Cowan, 
Steuben, and other types, followed by 
the electric and the gas and Diesel- 
owered units for open work. The 
removable legs disappeared in favor of 
the one-piece skid and the pallet type, 
all of which conserve space, speed-up 
transport and reduce cost. 

But the publishers’ resolution called 
for “‘an immediate study of technologi- 
cal improvements in all processes of 
manufacturing” — the best answer to 
that proposal is that such a study is 
continuously being made, by the larger 
plants in the manufacturing field at 
least. Such continuous attempt to keep 
ahead of their field is essential to their 
staying in business—on a_ profitable 
basis—which is the tradition of private 
enterprise in America. It is true that 
not all book manufacturers are equally 
interested in research, management 
improvement, and_ technological and 
other development. But what the larg- 
er ones evolve and use, the others soon 
adopt for their own, especially if it 
promises savings in space, equipment, 
investment or costs. At present the 
book manufacturing industry has in- 
stituted a year-round research program, 
vested in a nationally known research 
institute. While this is but a modest 
beginning, it is believed that it will 
be expanded from year to year, pro- 
vided business warrants. In addition, 
it is known that no less than five of 
the largest plants in the industry are 
carrying on their own private studies 
and research aimed at developing spe- 
cific technological improvements. Some 
of these activities are being conducted 
in unison with one or more other 
plants in the industry, with a pooling 
of results. 


Perfect binding studied 


Perhaps one of the most auspicious 
projects is the near-development of a 
far better binding in the so-called 
“perfect-binding-type” without the em- 
ployment of the currently used types 
of mechanical devices. All in all, the 
industry is alive to the necessity for 
development along every practical line 
that offers opportunity to offset the 
steadily rising production costs. 


Among the long list of technological 
improvements to be found in any man- 
ufacturing industry must be placed 
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many procedures, or developments, or 
instituted policies, that have for their 
objective the protection of clients 
through the ability to stay in business 
without disruption by strikes, shut- 
downs due to failures of equipment or 
power, transportation blocs, or the 
thousand and one other causes that 
can incapacitate a manufacturing plant 
from rendering the services its clients 
require. The development of adequate 
mass-production facilities, the constant 
construction of new buildings to meet 
the storage needs of not only a grow- 
ing volume but the expanding require- 
ments of a particular clientele, the 
maintenance of a balanced production 
facility, and the constant re-streamlin- 
ing of an entire plant, are some of the 
real yet seldom credited undertakings. 

We have, as yet, left unanswered 
items (d) and (e) in the resolution 
of the publishers council. Let’s tackle 
the first (d), “that all costs be reviewed 
immediately with a view to reductions 
in line with the general economic pol- 
icy of lower prices.” 


Cost reduction 


It appears fairly obvious that that par- 
ticular request is directed at some 
manufacturers, not all of us, whose 
current prices appear to some publish- 
ers, not all, as being out of line. Natu- 
rally, one cannot speak for an entire 
industry, especially one that has main- 
tained a reputation for being “all over 
the field” when it comes to pricing 
its services. Doubtless, some manufac- 
turers have raised their prices to much 
higher levels than others, perhaps to 
levels not justified by either wage or 
materials increases and other contribu- 
ting factors. It would seem that the 
proper method of dealing with such 
conditions would be to face such man- 
ufacturers with the hard, cold facts— 
give them some very pertinent and 
applicable comparisons—and work out 
a fair and equitable adjustment on 
future business. Certainly, it cannot 
be accomplished by the manufacturing 
industry at large. 

Taking the manufacturer who has 
endeavored to be reasonable, and the 
one who has only made increases in 
his prices based upon, and adequately 
backed up by his former prices, his 
actual wage, materials and other in- 
creases, there is little hope that such 
a manufacturer in the bookmaking 
field can, at present, and in the face 
of another upward spiral of wage rates 
throughout the industry, immediately 
institute a program of general price 
reductions. Certain manufacturers in 
this field instituted a program about 
a year ago, when they faced a similar 
upward spiral of wage increases, of 
holding their current price levels—they 
had tried to hold down their then cur- 
rent price increases to a level below 
that justified by increases already sus- 
tained by them—in the hope that a 
very considerable increase in produc- 
tion and consequently in_ billings 
would enable them to absorb the im- 
pending and further increases durin 
1947, and come out at the end of 1947 
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with perhaps the same net in dollars, 
but not the same net percentage of 
profit to sales. These same manufac- 
turers are now awaiting the year-end 
results, although they have already sus- 
tained wage increases in at least two 
divisions and are facing similar in- 
creases in all other divisions, in order 
that they may avoid making further 
increases excepting on a basis of actual 
cost facts, and only then to the extent 
justified by actual increases, not on 
the basis of a general increase. Some 
of these same manufacturers have been 
able to work out with certain clients 
during 1947 some significant reduc- 
tions in pricing, due to standardization 
and other mutually created economics. 


Future prices 


In the face of the listed technological 
developments in the bookmaking in- 
dustry, one may well ask: “why have 
prices been advanced, why cannot 
prices be reduced now, and what fur- 
ther justification can be advanced for 
still more price increases?” 

The answer may be found in cold 
facts, available to publisher and manu- 
facturer alike. Every technological, 
and other, improvement and saving 
effected in the bookmaking industry 
for many years, and specifically since 
1941, has operated to keep the prices 
for book manufacture where they are, 
in general, today. Wages have gone 
UP; working hours have come DOWN; 
every item of expense incidental to the 
operation of a book manufacturing 
plant has gone UP. True, production 
has gone UP—but only through oper- 
ating a sixth day with overtime penal- 
ties on all three shifts; with additional 
maintenance costs in employees and 
repairs; with additional clerical and 
supervision costs; with added payroll 
and other taxes; the old ratio of in- 
creased profit accruing from additional 
volume has dropped to an unbeliev- 
able low—and that low has been low- 
ered tremendously by the attempt to 
absorb at least a part of the wage 
increases and the overtime penalties. 


Twenty-eight years in wages 


In 1920 this industry worked 48 hours 
per week and the top journeyman 
wages in binderies was $24.00 for the 
week; in 1931 the industry (see the 
published booklets of the New York 
Employing Bookbinders) worked 48 
hours per week and the top journey- 
man wage was $48.00 for the week— 
just double that paid in 1920; in the 
period from 1941 to 1947 wages in 
printing and binding plants over the 
nation went up from a minimum of 
60% to a maximum of 100% while 
the hours worked dropped from 48 to 
40, and in some localities to 3714 and 
even to 35 hours per week. During 
the same period the cost of living (De- 
partment of Labor index—Little Steel 
Formula) rose to October 1947 a total 
of 62.4 percent. 

Any consideration of wage increases 
in an industry must also include an 
upward weighing of the hour wage 
rates to cover other emoluments not 
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actually included in the hour rates; 
paid holidays (this industry now 
grants from one to three weeks paid 
vacation time per year), participation 
in payment for hospitalization, various 
forms of insurance, etc. It must also 
take into account the increased social 
security payroll taxes, which are based 
on total payrolls, including overtime. 

The mention of taxes also remind: 
one of newly imposed taxes on sale, 
and on machinery and_repair-parts 
purchases, no item to be dismissed cas 
ually when computing over-all costs 

Eliminating the manufacturer wh: 
raised his prices unduly and unjustif 
ably and taking the average increase it 
pricing book manufacturing generall) 
conceded to be reasonably accurate a‘ 
not over 80%, which also includes th: 
advanced costs of materials where fu: 
nished by the manufacturer (althoug! 
some publishers furnish their ow: 
cloth and some other materials anc 
consequently can figure increases 011 
such items), one can find a reasonab| 
answer to the question of present-da\ 
pricing; had it not been for the cumu 
lative results of continuing technologi 
cal and other accomplishments, book 
production prices would, today be 
much higher than they are. 


With a new upward spiral of wage increases 
already begun, it becomes increasingly evident 
that the one hope of curbing and controlling, at 
least in part, the obvious trend toward stil 
higher prices for book manufacturing, for boti 
publisher and manufacturer, lies in the quick 
and thorough development of a code of working 
principles and maximum book specifications for 
minimum book costs that will enable the book 
maker to “give the mostest for the leastest 
and make every penny go the furtherst.” 


Far be it for any book manufacturer 
to question or to pry into the methods 
and technological attempts of his client 
publishers, but might it not be well 
to suggest to the publishing industry 
that it examine its own house mean- 
while and ask itself a few rather search- 
ing questions, too? 

For example, and without the slight- 
est desire or intent to criticize or in- 
vestigate the book publishing industry, 
what improvements have been made 
in the publishing industry in the last 
twenty years in: 

Developing new merchandising 
methods for books. 
Developing a technique for the 

selection of titles and authors 

to assure reasonable public ac- 

ceptance. 

Reducing the overhead burden of 

publishing that now requires 

the establishment of a retail 

price per book or per set from 


five to ten times the total of 
the actual manufacturing cost. 


Planning for mass, grouped and * 
timed production throughout 
the year. 


Standardization, by classes, of all 
books published and establish- 
ment of maximum specifications 
for minimum cost production 
for all classes. 


And, as a final observation, permit 
a repetition of the admonition given 
by Mr. Thompson: “Now is the time 
for action’’—joint and cooperative 
action, with an eye single to the preser- 
vation and advancement of this great 
dual industry—an industry of two 
interdependent industrial operations— 
publishing and manufacturing! 








Nome Unscientific Inquiries 


Tie PRACTITIONER OF 
an\ special skill, whether it be paint- 
ine in oil or typography, will, during 
th. early period of his work, observe 
ali the rules and formulas handed 

n to him by his predecessors. This 
is it should be. But there comes a 

after a full apprenticeship is 
ed, when the reasonably intelligent 

i alert craftsman will question the 

idard axioms and criteria, and will 

mpt to test their validity. 

His findings will show that many of 
the practices we have inherited are 
fundamental truths and can’t be al- 
teicd. Others, though, on close exami- 
nation will be found to be oft-repeated 
phrases of a wholly impractical nature. 
These should be exposed for what 
they are and discarded from our think- 
ing. 

in my own work with type, I have 
constantly endeavored to find out why 
certain typefaces were more acceptable 
than others for daily use and how best 
to use them. To that end, I have tried 
to keep abreast of the excellent re- 
search into readability and legibility 
sponsored by the composing machine 
manufacturers and foundries, and con- 
tiibuted by independent technical 
groups of psychologists, professors and 
scientists. (Ed. note: And Type 
Talks!) 


The ideal face 


Although the findings of these groups 
are of the highest value in special 
ficlds (such as newspaper typography) 
they are generally of small moment to 
the country doctor variety of typog- 
apher. They tend to show that of the 
\pe faces tested, there is one ideal 
ce, one ideal measure, one ideal lead- 
under special circumstances. 
\s the typographer sits at his desk 
is faced with an array of specimen 
‘ks containing hundreds of possible 
ices for the next job. Most of these 
cs have their particular fields of use- 
ness. But if the typographer tried 
adhere to the verdicts of the re- 
rts, many machine manufacturers 
‘ould feel a drastic curtailment of 
siness, 
Secause of this seeming incongruity, 
‘ave for the past several years been 
sing the case to the people for a 
ire satisfactory answer. By the peo- 
I mean innocent friends, neigh- 
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bors, and chance acquaintances not 
concerned with the problems of adver- 
tising, printing or publishing. 

Through this unscientific research, 
I have learned a few unscientific but 
interesting facts. In observing them 
the individual is permitted a wide 
latitude in the field of design, allow- 
ing him to solve any type problem 
adequately. They are not so restric- 
tive as many of the scientific findings, 
but will, I believe, conform, in gen- 
eral, with most of them. I present 
them here in simple language. 

1) Nobody (of the above group of 
literate but uninitiated) is aware of 
the fact that most body types differ, 
except insofar as one is bolder than 
another. 

2) Occasionally a type is noticed (to 
the detriment of readability, of course) 
when it has strange ascenders, descend- 
ers, or exaggerated serifs. 

3) Many pages of italic quite often 
bring forth unfavorable comment. 

4) Many pages of sans serif quite 
often bring forth unfavorable com- 
ment. 

5) Many pages of square serif occa- 
sionally bring forth unfavorable com- 
ment. 

The above findings, backed by ex- 
perience, provide the foundation for 
the following suggestions governing 


book typography. 


Body text 


1) For the body of the usual trade 
book or straight matter textbook, feel 
free to use the following faces in 10, 
11, 12 point: Baskerville, Bodoni Book, 
Caledonia, Caslon, Century, Gara- 
mond, Granjon, Janson, Fairfield. This 
is a partial list of faces free from 
foibles and tricks and these faces meet 
the prize requirement of being invisi- 
ble when read. 

2) Consider carefully the use of the 
book and the handling of the type 
when using the following faces: Bo- 
doni, Bookman, Egmont, Electra, 
Goudy, Kennerly, Weiss, all sans serifs, 
Reprinted by courtesy of Type Talks, house 


organ of the Advertising Typographers Assn. 
of America. 


all square serifs. Sometimes these faces 
will call attention to themselves rather 
than to the message unless they are 
handled with care. 

3) Don’t set a complete book, or 
large sections of a book in italic (Yes, 
I know Aldus did it!). 

4) Avoid a weak, anemic page. Pay 
attention to proper leading, margins, 
measure. 

5) Avoid too black a page through 
observance of the same factors. 

6) Don’t be bound by old-fashioned 
margin formulas, unless the title is 
traditional or special. But do leave a 
sufficient frame around the pair of 
pages with finger room at the sides. 

7) Forget the “alphabet and a half” 
dictum as a device for arriving at 
measure. Through examination, I have 
found few books that conform to it, 
and in general I think it gives too 
narrow a measure. 

8) Remember that the size of type 
and the measure both affect leading. 


Display matter 


9) For half-titles, titles, and chapter 
opening pages, consider the many hun- 
dreds of good display faces available. 
As long as they are legible, use them 
with discretion and with discernment. 
But don’t feel that you have to use 
them. The use of larger sizes of body 
text is always in good taste. 

10) Don’t use any of the above-dis- 
play faces if they are contrary to the 
feeling or disunity of the subject 
matter. 

11) On title pages and chapter open- 
ing pages consider arrangements other 
than centered. 

12) On the above pages always bear 
in mind the all important factors of 
good spacing, both word and letter, 
good proportion between one block of 
matter and another and color. 
Avoid spottiness. 

13) Remember the composing room 
and manufacturing production prob- 
lem, and the cost factor. These are 
important in book work, where re- 
setting may run into hundreds of 
pages. 

14) Above all, try to keep the book 
looking as though it were all the prod- 
uct of one hand. Keep the same de- 
sign element or feeling in the text, 
front matter and cover—and in the 
jacket, if any. 





CLINICAL Reports 


Holt Wins Trade Book Clinie Award 


Henry Hott, N.Y.C. 
trade and textbook publishers, won 
the annual award for consistent im- 
provement in trade book design and 
production presented, each year by 
BsBP on behalf of the Trade Book 
Clinic of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, at a special luncheon 
meeting of the Clinic, at the Southern 
Restaurant, March 2. 

Holt received the nod of the clinic 
by a wide margin over 12 other pub- 
lishers who had maintained the high- 
est ratios of monthly selections to their 
total trade list and thus participated 
in the special exhibit and _ balloting. 
Thirty publishers were represented 
among the 61 books selected by the 
clinic during the calendar year 1947. 
Of these Holt had the highest number 
of selections, nine from a total trade 
list of 66. Random House 
year’s winner. 

As previously, university presses were 
important contenders for the honor 
and this year, the University of Okla- 
homa Press ran second in the election. 


was last 


University presses shine 

Chief reason for the performance of 
the university presses was that the 
selection of one or more titles from 
their list during the year automatically 
gave them a high ratio of selections to 
total list, on which basis the competing 
publishers were selected for the run- 
off. Paul Bennett (Mergenthaler Lin- 
otype) introduced the question of the 
invariably fine performance of these 
presses, which led to a lively discussion 
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of the reasons thereof. Some held that 
the press designers were able to pro- 
duce more leisurely than trade pub- 
lishers, because so few titles were is- 
sued while others cited the multiplicity 
of their duties and the problem of 
weaving together a production sched- 
ule that called for books to be set, 
printed, and bound, in widely scat- 
tered, parts of the country. Morris 
Colman (Viking Press), Herbert Kahn 
(King Litho), Arthur Lee (H. Wolff), 
Chandler Grannis (Publishers’ Week- 
ly) and Frank Myrick (BsBP) took 
part in the discussion. Chairman Rob- 
ert Josephy and Colman pointed out 
that to set up special classifications for 
publishers or types of books would 
result in a confusion of categories and 
defeat the purpose of the award. 
Publishers competing in the run-off 
were: 
Total 


Selec- 
tions 


Total 
Trade 
Publisher List 
Cornell Univ. Press 
Louisiana State U. P. 
U. of Okla. Press 
Henry Holt 

Princeton U. P. 
Viking Press 
Vanguard Press 
Creative Age Press 
Simon & Schuster 
World Publ. 

Hastings 

Pilot Press 

A. Wittenborn 


Ratio 
33.4% 
20% 
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Baskerville and Caledonia were the 
most popular faces for Clinic selec- 
tions, 10 books being set in each face. 
Granjon and Bodoni tied at five each 
for second place and Electra, Weiss, 
Fairfield, and Janson ran third with 


four each. Scotch was fourth with 
three, and the remaining faces fea- 
tured were: Futura, Times New Rom- 
an, Garamond, Cloister, Caslon, Goudy 
Modern, Bulmer, Emerson, and Wav- 
erly. 


Design credits 


Twenty-five books were bound in Ban 
croft cloth and nineteen in Holliston’s, 
with one other divided between them. 
Seven were bound in Interlaken, four 
with paper over boads, two in Co 
lumbia and Joanna-Western, and on¢ 
each in paper and Carpenter’s cloth. 

Stefan Salter again heads the design- 
er’s credit roll, with a score of eight, 
followed by Maurice S. Kaplan with 
seven that he did for Holt. Colman 
follows with three, and one collabora 
tion job with the artise, and W. A 
Dwiggins, Alma Cardi scored thre 
each. Josephy, Will Ransom, and A! 
vin Lustig had two each, and othe: 
designers represented were: Kay Mat 
golis, Lynd Ward, John Warner, How 
ard Jensen, M. & M. Petersham, A. M 
Chase and S. P. Platt, A. B. Emmon 
and Arthur Wililams, P. J. Conkwrigh 
and Helen Van Zandt, W. Dubois, W 
V. Eckhart, A. Hayer, Ernest Reich! 
Leon Manso, Peter Oldenburg, Ton 
Bevans, May Falk, B. B. Smith, Diana 
Klemin, Bill English, Carroll Coleman, 
Abe Lerner, H. Abrams, Oscar Ogg 
John Begg, Sandpiper Press, Artists & 
Writers Guild, M. W. Miller, Milton 
Glick, Alice Roberts, Michael Polvere. 
and Jerome Mulcahy. 
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From A-Z at Chicago 


Chicago The story of our al- 

se habet, how it grew 
Book Clinic aaa how it may a 
further, was the topic scheduled for 
presentation by Geoffrey and Michael 
Higgins at the Chicago Book Clinic’s 
monthly dinner meeting at Normandie 
House, March 2. 

Geoffrey Higgins is a typographer 
with the American Typesetting Cor- 
poration, and Michael Higgins is head 
of the department of visual design and 
typography of the Institute of Design, 
and typographer with Tempo, Inc. 
Both have an extensive background in 
calligraphy and the graphic arts. The 

rogram was arranged by Andrew Farr 

{ the Graphic Arts Association of Illi- 

is, and vice president and program 

\irman of the Chicago Book Clinic. 


Books by offset show 


The Chicago Book Clinic had the hon- 
or of selecting the panel of judges 
who will pass on all text books sub- 
mitted in the competition sponsored 
by Books by Offset Lithography, Inc. 
The contest closed on March 1 and 
the Chicago Book Clinic judges are 
to choose and announce the text book 
winners by March 15, 


On May 4, for the first time, there 
will be a preview of all the winning 
entries in a special exhibition to be 
sponsored by the Clinic, in the gallery 
ol the Swigart Paper Co., and held in 
conjunction with the Book Clinic’s 
May meeting. 


Che Text Book Jury has as its chair- 
man, William Nicoll, art director of 
Scott-Foresman & Co., and the follow- 
ing members: Norman Wolfe, staff 
artist of University of Chicago Press; 
and Wayne Adams, director of co- 
ordination and control, Magill-Weins- 
heimer Co. 

Chis jury was selected by a Chicago 

k Clinic Committee made up of 

W. Parkinson, American Technical 

iety; Mary D. Alexander, Univer- 

of Chicago Press; Mrs. Thelma 
‘cwitt, Scott-Foresman & Co.; Day 


Alan Perry, J. B. Lippincott & Co.; 
and Andrew J. Farr, Graphic Arts 
Assn. of Ii. 

At a meeting of the clinic’s board 
of directors it was agreed that William 
Nicoll, Wayne Adams, and Norman 
Wolfe be presented with free clinic 
memberships for the coming year in 
appreciation for their work on the 
Text Book Jury. 


See offset film 


“The cost of re-setting out-of-print 
editions gave lithography its real start 
in showing what economies are possi- 
ble through the use of offset,” Ran R. 
Perry, of Harris Seybold Co., told 60 
members and guests at the Clinic 
meeting February 3. 


Perry, western district manager for 
the offset equipment manufacturing 
firm, described the steps that led to 
the making of the film “How to Make 
a Good Impression.” 

“We have shown this in schools and 
to business men’s groups, and every- 
one gets an idea from it,” Perry said. 
“Montgomery Ward wanted to see the 
film. This proved of such value that 
it was kept several months to be used 
in personnel training for its own cata- 
log production, and there were some 
sections we released to them for a 
training film of their own.” 


Perry made several predictions: It 
will be but a short time before both 
letterpress and lithography will be 
used on the same sheet. The present 
local strike in printing is expected to 
produce some interesting results. Major 
papers have purchased small town 
sheets and are putting in lithographic 
equipment on a testing basis for future 
plans which cannot yet be disclosed. 

Harris-Seybold, Perry said, has taken 
space for the book fair to be held at 
the Palmer House in Chicago, May 
18-20. This is an indication of the im- 
portant role offset is playing in book 
work, 

The film “How to Make a Good 
Impression” was presented and en- 
joyed by all. 


G. A. Exhibit, Motion Pictures 


New York a ty 
— raphic Arts ex- 
Textbook Clinic et palace 
Washington Irving High School last 
month, the N. Y. Textbook Clinic pre- 
sented Paul McPharlin directing the 
showing of two related films at its Feb- 
ruary meeting. Several hundred seats 
in the school’s auditorium were taken 
up Feb. 18 by laymen as well as regu- 
lar clinic members who came to. see 
Glatfelter Paper Co.’s “Papermaking” 
and the other moving picture, ‘How 
Books Are Made.” McPharlin, who 
spoke on textbook design, furnished 
the running commentary on the latter 
film, from which the too elementary 

sound track had been removed. 

The excellent exhibit, arranged by 
D. F. Bradley, Robert Cheney, and 
Joan Daves of Harper & Bros., Alvin 
Eisenman of McGraw-Hill, P. Hab- 
liston of Pitman Publishing Corp., Wil- 
liam Bayless of Columbia University 
Press, and Ella Oelrich of Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, ex officio, clearly de- 
scribed the purpose and scope of the 
tools, materials, and processes of book 
manufacture. On the walls and in 
glass cases were photographs and actual 
specimens of the workings of composi- 
tion, engraving, electrotyping, press- 
work, binding, and the finished book. 


Supplementing its 


How A Textbook Series is Born 


Boston “How Literacy Starts 

. or, The Making of 
Bookbuilders the Joy for All in 
Reading Series” was the title of a skit 
presented February 12 at a meeting of 
the Bookbuilders Workshop, Boston, 
at the C. C. Birchard Publishing Com- 
pany, that city. The skit proved to 
be the most instructive as well as the 
most entertaining program the Work- 
shop has ever presented before. More 
or less extemporaneous, the skit de- 
picted the plans for a new Elementary 
Series by a Publisher, from its incep- 
tion throughout the hectic period until 
its final publication and presentation. 
The many situations arising, so typical 


Y. TRADE BOOK CLINIC SELECTIONS FOR FEBRUARY, 1948 


Ti 


ate Publisher 
THE SCARLET LETTER 


Rinehart & Co. 


Designer 


Stefan Salter 


Manufacturer 

c. University Press 

p, b. Western Printing 
& Litho. 


Type 


L. Baskerville 


Cloth 
ptd. paper 


Stock 
Whitaker Paper Co. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 


RINCETON Princeton Univ. Press 


P. J. Conkwright 
& Helen Van Zandt 


Bancroft 
Statron, brown 


cp, Princeton Univ. L. Caslon 0.F. 
Press 
b, J. C. Valentine 


cpb, E. L. Hildreth Co. 


Dill & Collins 


Wittenborn Paul Rand L. Garamond Oxford Paper Co. ptd. paper, 


Regal Paper Co. 
Bancroft, black 


THE LIFE OF FORMS 
ART 


James Leach 
Stefan Salter 


BEST OF ART 
REMBRANDT 


Doubleday S. D. Warren 


Oxford Paper Co. 


L. Janson 
L. Bodoni Book 


cpb, Country Life Press 
cp, Albert Martin 

p, J. A. Want 

b, Flex Craft 


cpb, Quinn & Boden 


Querido, Inc. ptd. paper 


DAMIEN Henry Holt M. S. Kaplan L. Baskerville P. H. Glatfelter Interlaken, black 
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From cover to last period, the understanding craftsmanship 


of the men who gave this new novel by one of the 


Nobel Prize Winners for 1947 its physical form is indeed a 


tribute to the art of bookmaking. 


Published by F. S. Croft and Company, Inc., in 1947. Cover 
by Harrison Art Advertising Company. Printed and bound 
by Vail-Ballou Press, Terek* Bookcloth was chosen to help 
this delightful novel meet more successfully the uncertain 


future all books must encounter. 


*T. M. Registered 


ATHOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Producers of TEREK and TERSON Products 
NEW YORK ATHOL, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Tanner’s Leather Company, Inc., Dallas, Texas 


REPRESENTED ON THE PACIFIC COAST BY A. B. BOYD COMPANY 
SEATTLE PORTLAND LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE HISTORY 
AND PRESENT STATE 
OF VIRGINIA 


By Robert Beverley 


EDITED WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
LOUIS B. WRIGHT 


Published for 
THE INSTITUTE OF 
EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY AND CULTURE 


at Williamsburg, Virginia 
By The University of North Carolina Press 
CHAPEL HILL, 1947 
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Arms of Virginia and engraved title 
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THE 


HISTORY 


AND 


Present STATE 


OF 


VIRGINIA, 


In Four PARTS. 


I. The HISTORY of the First Settlement of Virginia, 
and the Government thereof, to the present Time. 

Il. The Natural Productions and Conveniencies of the 
Country, suited to Trade and Improvement. 

Ili. The Native Indians, their Religion, Laws, and Cus- 
toms, in War and Peace. 

IV. The present State of the Country, as to the Polity of 
the Government, and the Improvements of the Land. 


By a Native and Inhabitant of the PLACE. 


LONDON: 


Printed for R. Parker, at the Unicorn, under the 
Piazza’s of the Royal-Exchange. MDCCV. 
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TO THE 
Right HONOURABLE, 


ROBERT HARLEY, Esq; 
Speaker of the H. of Commons, 


AND 


One of Her Majesty's Principal 


Secretaries of State.’* 






Flatter my self, that I am not without Reason, for 
imploring Your Protection of the following Dis- 
course. It is an honest Account of the ancientest, as well 
as most profitable Colony, depending on the Crown of 
England; and therefore ought naturally to address it self 
to the Patron of the Plantations. 


No Body is better instructed in the true Interest of 
England, than Your Self; No Body is more convinced, 
how much the Plantations advance that Interest; and 
consequently, no Body knows how to set a juster Value 








*Superior figures refer to notes in the back of the book. Notes 
on the text of the History begin on page 351. 
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The History and Present State of Virginia, designed by Andor Braun, composition and presswork by 
The William Byrd Press, Inc., of Richmond, Va. and bound by Charles H. Bohn of New York. The 
text was set in Monotype Garamont. This insert by the courtesy of The William Byrd Press, Inc. 


Clinical Reports 


of the many problems facing any pub- 
lisher, slightly exaggerated, of course, 
proved ideal entertainment for every- 
one but at the same time impressed 
certain facts upon many of those pres- 
ent, it is felt sure, that may aid mate- 
ridlly in the future planning of simi- 
lar projects. 

Scene I was in the office of the 
editor-in-chief, January, 1945; Scene H 
in the office of the coordinator, Janu- 
ary, 1947; Scene III in the office of the 
rcading specialist, September, 1948, 
and the Epilogue, 1950, showed four 
o! the actors lying beneath stacks of 
the publications, while a fifth is stand- 
ing up, mopping his brow. 

The dramatis personae were: Editor- 
in-chief, Arthur Clark, Houghton Mif- 
flin Company; Coordinator, Randal C. 
Burrell, Ginn & Company; Editor, 
Head of Elementary Department, Tre- 
vor K. Serviss, D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany; Reading Specialist, Marion An- 
derson, Ginn & Company; Art Editor, 
Natalie Norris, D. C. Heath & Com- 


pany. 


Re: Gravure; 3rd Annual 
Book Show 


Philadelphia Gravure was the big 
ss subject at the Phila- 
Book Clinic delphia Book Clinic 
Feb. 10 meeting, and was discussed by 
one of the ablest authorities. George 
Beck, of the Beck Engraving Co., out- 
lined for the clinicians the present 
and historical “Development of Sheet- 
Fed Color Gravure for Book Work.” 
\nnouncement was also made, by 
Dorothy Alden Smith (Westminster 
Press), publicity chairman of the Third 
Aunual Philadelphia Book Show that 
the preview dinner will be held March 
29 at the Union League. Any book 
published between March 1, 1947 and 
March 1, 1948 is eligible, with the ex- 
ception of books manufactured for ad- 
vcrtising purposes, school and college 
aunuals, and books which are not han- 
died through the customary channels 
o! distribution. The exhibit will be 
put on display at the Free Library of 
Philadelphia April 1 to remain until 
April 15 and then go to the Mercan- 
tile Library April 16 until April 30. 
eck told the clinic that rotogravure 
aid sheet-fed gravure are occasionally 
confused. The latter, with a maximum 
speed of 6,000 impressions per hour 
aud a production: speed of 3,000 per 
hour, accomplishes much more even 
color distribution than the tremen- 
dously faster roto. 
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Sheet fed gravure plates measuring 
44” x 32” can be conveniently stored 
and are always available for reprinting, 
certainly a worthy consideration for 
book publishers. A great variation in 
gravure inks is also available including 
metallic inks which give superior re- 
sults. 

Technically, sheet fed color gravure 
can print on any kind of paper but 
for best results a paper with a soft 
cushion is required. “Ninety-five per 
cent of our work is done on antique 
stock.” Hard finish paper runs into a 
register problem and causes distortions. 


Faster makeready 

Among the advantages offered by this 
method of color printing, one is quick- 
er makeready. It takes an average of 
six hours to make a three-color form 
ready as compared to twenty-five hours 
needed to prepare for letter press and 
“we can be sure to get the same result 
every time.” 

An outgrowth of monotone gravure, 
introduced only 18 years ago and now 
in wide use, color gravure has been 
developed within the past seven years 
to the point where an entire range of 
colors can be secured with only three 
primary colors. Success in obtaining 
“fine detail work in the printed result 
and accuracy in reproducing an origi- 
nal copy” are dependent upon a proc- 
ess of imposing one solvent ink upon 
another. 

Besides the great possibilities for 
color work in book publishing, sheet- 
fed gravure may well become more 
economical than other methods on the 
market today. Up to the present time, 
Beck's own firm has been unable to 
expand its facilities to take on book 
work and have used color gravure for 
commercial work (advertising and 
greeting cards) almost completely. 
When proving presses are perfected, it 
will be able to cut proving time down 
to half a day. It now takes anywhere 
from three to 10 days, depending on 
the job, to ascertain results on regu- 
lar production presses. This factor 
will bring production costs in line 
with other color engraving. 

The initial gravure plate is etched 
on copper and is good for 20,000 copies 
but by covering this plate with a 
chrome plating, 500,000 copies can be 
run off and, if more are needed, the 
original chrome can be stripped off 
and another coating can be put on 
again. The same copper plate can be 
used indefinitely and chrome plating 
has no effect whatever on the quality 


of reproduction. it anything chrome 
has a slight tendency to give more 
depth to the picture. 

Among the questions directed to the 
speaker were: 

Q. How many impressions 
monotone gravure make an hour? 

A. It averages between five to ten 
thousand copies. 

Q. What kind of screen is used? 

A. A 150 line screen is most satis- 
factory, although 175 line to 200 can 
be used. : 

Q. Are type faces limited? 

A. One of the general complaints 
about sheet fed gravure is that type 
reproduction is not sharp. If an adapt- 
able type face is selected (and there 
are only a few that are not suitable) 
very satisfactory results can be ob- 
tained. 

Ken McCormick, editor-in-chief of 
Doubleday & Co., will be the main 
speaker at the preview dinner. His 
experience, ranging from book store 
sales clerk and promotion to editorial 
is expected to round out the discussion 
of the designer’s thinking in working 
in accordance with the content of the 
book. 


does 


Paper Costs Queried 


Answers to two important questions 
about paper, “What’s Behind Current 
Prices” and ““How Can the Book Pub- 
lisher Save Money” were given mem- 
bers of the Boston Bookbuilders at its 
February 18 meeting at Schrafft’s res- 
taurant. The experts were respective- 
ly, R. M. Beckwith, president of Crock- 
er-Burbank Papers, who handled the 
first question, and Amor Hollings- 
worth, Jr., president of Tileston & 
Hollingsworth, who took the second. 
Beckwith declined to have his address 
made public, but Hollingsworth urged 
his audience to endeavor to reduce 
the number of items of paper they 
bought. 

Changes in sizes and weights mean 
more set-up time on papermaking ma- 
chines, as is the case with special fin- 
ishes and colors, and bulks. Savings 
get back to the publisher in the form 
of the lower prices available in carload 
lots of one size or finish, for example, 
as compared to smaller quantities of a 
number of different items. 

By reducing the number of items, 
Hollingsworth continued, more books 
can be printed on the same size, 
weight, and grade. Low inventory in- 
creases the number of books on sale 
instead of lying idle as blank paper, 
and reduced warehousing tends toward 
reduced charges from the printer, he 
explained. 

(Full text of Hollingsworth’s report 
will be carried in the next issue). 
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Che BOOKMAKING PARADE 


Carpentry for the 
Building Trades 


By Elbert A. Lair. 6 x 9. $1.80 


Publisher: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Manufacturer: Quinn & Boden 

Type: Lino. Granjon 12/14; 26 x 43 
Stock: Glatfelter’s E.F. 

Binding: Interlaken UDL, blue 
Stamping: Peerless imit. gold roll leaf 
Designer: Alvin Eisenman 


A little volume of slim bulk, Carpen- 
try for the Building Trades might 
easily be lost in the shuffle, but for 
him who chances to pick it up and 
examine it a treat is in store. It is a 
fine example of good bookmaking. 
Whereas books in this category are so 
often prosaic, this volume is sparkling. 

The title page is delightfully com- 
posed with excellent spatial and color 
effects, achieved by the masterful han- 
dling of the lines of bold and light 
face type, in conjunction with an in- 
teresting spot illustration. The text 
pages highlight the item. Here the 
many interesting mechanical drawings 
that illustrate it are well drawn in a 
weight of line that achieves a perfectly 
even color with the text type and the 
carefully set tabular matter. 

Makeready and presswork are quite 
on par with the fine standards set in 
the composition, so that the amply 
leaded type page with nicely propor- 
tioned margins is a delight to the eye. 
Bound in blue cloth, stamped in gold 
with a structural decorative element 
on the cover, a fine relationship with 
the context is maintained. 


The Eagle on the Plain 
By Victor Wolfson. 534 x 8. $2.75 


Publisher: Simon & Schuster 

Manufacturer: Haddon Craftsmen 

Type: Lino. Electra 10/14; 23 x 36 

Stock: Cumberland Novel 

Binding: Holliston Novelex, black 

Siamping: imit. gold roll leaf and red 
foil 

Designer: Helen Barrow 


The pages of this nice type job have 
fine legibility and good balance. The 
Electra text with extra full leading 
stands out firm and clear with wide 
margins to set it off. Dropped folios 
with chevron brackets enclosing them 
make a nice spot. For the title page 
the designer has selected Nicholas 
Cochin and arranged it simply with 
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by L. F. White 
L. F. White Printing Co. 


excellent taste within a variated bor- 
der. The sharpness and crispness of 
the Cochin harmonize with the weight 
and delineation of the Simon & Schus- 
ter trade mark that is an element of 
the design. A very satisfactory mono- 
tone page is the result. 


Chapter openings take some of the 
flavor of the title page back into the 
book. Chapters have no titles so the 
chapter number appears at the very 
top of the page set in Cochin and en- 
closed in a ruled panel of the same 
variated rule as used around the title 
page. There is ample sinkage below 
the ruled panel and the text starts 
with a two-line sunk initial. It is a 
very clean-cut typographic style. ‘Treat- 
ment of the binding is in keeping with 
the simplicity of the text. It is black 
cloth stamped on the cover with a dig- 
nified initial monogram. On the spine 
the title appears stamped in gold with- 
in a red panel. Pages stained red to 
match the panel on the spine gives a 
bright finishing touch. 


Febold Feboldson: Tall Tales 
from The Great Plains 


By Paul R. Beath. 614 x 834. $2.75 


Publisher: Univ. of Nebraska Press 

Printer: Univ. of Nebr. Print Shop 

Binder: State-Journal Ptg. Co. 

Type: Lino. Baskerville 10/21; 24 x 
341, 

Siock: Warren Old Style Wove #60 

Binding: Interlaken Vellum russet 

Stamping: maroon ink 

Designer: Emily Schossberger 

Illustrator: Lynn Trank 


A book of horse sense and humor—it 
would be natural that it departs from 
orthodox. format. This one does. To 
begin with, it is a squarish page of 
odd size. There is a hand-lettered title- 
page printed in two colors, with some 
proper names capitalized, some not. It 
has a kind of burlesqued Roycrofters’ 
effect to it. The lettering is large and 
crude, without merit of good arrange- 
ment. It does not seem to be related 
to the pages that follow. 


In sharp contrast, chapter heads are 
set in tall, thin, stiff, mechanical, Em- 


pire. A small illustration of a laugh- 
ing horse placed directly under each 
chapter title starts every chapter with 
a horse laugh. The text is in conven 
tional Baskerville fully leaded with 
wide margins of formal balance. 


Illustrations in the second color ar 
rendered in a forceful and informa! 
technique appropriate to the theme. 
Some completely fill pages, others com- 
pletely envelope the margins, some fill 
the side margin. Others appear at al 


_most any spot in the margins; some 


fill part of a margin or spill over into 
the text page; all create an atmosphere 
of extreme informality. Little spot 
illustrations act as separators in the 
space between the tall tales told by 
Feboldson. Wherever there was a wide 
space a comic spot illustration was in- 
serted. 

The lettering and design on the 
cover is not inspiring. The volume 
was not improved by using lettering 
of this character. Endpapers are de- 
lightfully drawn with white line on 
colored ground giving brightness to 
the format. 


In manufacturing it seems that good 
makeready went into the printing of 
the second color form so that the illus- 
trations are very well printed, but this 
cannot be said of the black form. The 
makeready was badly slighted on the 
type. 


The Golden Voice 
By M. M. Marberry. 514 x 814. $4.00 


Publisher: Farrar Straus 

Manufacturer: H. Wolff 

Type: Lino. Granjon 11/12; 24 x 39 

Stock: Glatfelter Wove R 

Binding: L. E. Carpenter Lactrex, bur- 
gundy 

Stamping: imit. gold roll leaf 

Designer: Stefan Salter 


A dramatic story is clothed in a con- 
servative format and lives up to all 
the rules of sound typographic style. 
Text matter is set in 11/12 Granjon to 
present a page of pleasing proportion 
with well-balanced margins. Chapter 
headings are designed with a band of 
type ornament across the full type 
measure at the very top of the page. 
Beneath the band the chapter title is 
tastefully set in centered lines of 24 
pt. Garamond caps and the chapter 
number in 12 pt. Bodoni bold. 


It is reassuring to find a book in 
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which all chapter openings appear on 
a right hend page. A 24 pt. standing 
initial starts the first paragraph. Titles 
nevet run more than one line, so there 
is uniformity of chapter openings 
throughout the volume. The title page 
and the contents page have the same 
expansive leading that is employed in 
spacing the chapter openings with the 
same type ornament band at the head 


of the page, so that there is real con- 
sistency of style. 

Burgundy colored cloth stamped in 
gold only on the spine with the title 
and the same ornamental band used 
inside the book makes up a very attrac- 
tive binding. A bow to the manufac- 
turers for the high quality of work- 
manship in producing this item. From 
every point of view it’s a clean cut job. 


Government & Politics Abroad 
Ed. by Joseph S. Roucek with the 

Collaboration of F. A. Cane; W. 
L. Hindman, G. E. Hoover, T. U. 
Kalijarvi. 554 x 83%. Textbook 
edition, $4, trade, $5 

Publisher: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

Manufacturer: H. Wolff 

Type: Lino. Baskerville 11/12; 25 x 41 

Stock:s Perkins & Squier antique 


Photo by ‘Criterion 


Brilliant textbook covers seem to be in the ascendancy even over reprints 
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HERCULES AND THE 
WAGONER 


LAZY FARM HAND was carelessly 
driving his wagon along & mudd ly 
road, when the wheels became stuck so fast in the 
clay that the horses could no longer pull the load. 
‘The wagoner got down, and without making ¢ 
least effort tuward extricating the cart from the mire, 
he began to pray for Hercules, the god of strength, to 
come and help him out of his trouble. 
But Hercules, annoyed by the man's helplessness, 
called down from above: “Get up from your knees, 
lazybones, and put your shoulder to the wheel 


Ge Application: THE CODS HELP THEM THAT HELP 
THEMSELVES. 
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qm you,” Vern Hopper ssid, “he's done for” 
“Will you stop saying that!” 
“Ht he’s done for, where is he?” Ernie Stroob asked. 


“Where is he?” Vern repeated. “He's in jail, or in a hospital” 
“And how do you say be got there” 
“He went to visit his cousms in Marlboro, Vern explained 


patiently for the hind time. “They all got drunk on that sows 


San” Lage wi “Then the police como— 


“That's right,” Vern added. “The police came—or an smbu 


benco— 
‘There was 2 short pause for s moment while the Plat 
conndered Vern’s statements 
“And how,” Art Spear Gnally asked, “do you know all dhs 
“1 veld you,” Vern said. “I fee! it, im my bones. 
aebgre 


LABORATORY 
EXERCISES IN 
INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 


THE BLAKISTON COMPANY 
Philadeipis - Toronte 


THE MAN AND 
THE SATYR 


Se A MAN AND A SATYR met on a woodland path, 
snd as they journeyed along they struck up an ac- 
quaintance. The day was wintery and cold. and 
while they sat resting on a log the man put his ngs 
to his mouth and blew on them. 

“What's that for, my friend?” asked the satyr. 

“Oh, | always do that,” replied the man, “when my 
hands are cold. I blow on them to warm them 

tor 


CARPENTRY 


for the Building Trades 


by E. A. LAIR 


Fastructor om Busldong Trades 
fecksonreile Hagh School, Jachros alle, Uilewans 


yal SSSA 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. Inc 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 


“Aesop's Fables" 


Set by Kingsport Press in Lino, 
Caledonia 14/16. Chapter head in 
ATF |8pt. Bulmer letterspaced caps, 
Initial drawn by Oscar Ogg. Orna- 
ment Lino. #438. Foot note | 4pt. 
Lino Caledonia italic and small 
caps. Folio I8pt. Mono. Garament, 


(left) “Eagle on the Plain" 


Set at Haddon Craftsmen in Lino. 
Electra 10/14. Chapter ornament 
Mono. GM 59IN. Chapter head 
18pt. Mono. Nicholas Cochin, Ini- 
tial 36pt. Mono. N. Cochin, 


(right) "Makers of the 
Americas" 


Set at Plimpton Press in Mono. 
Fournier 13!/2 on 16. Calligraphy 
by George Trenhold. Illustration by 
Chapman. 


(left) “Laboratory Exercises" 


Set at Country Life Press in Lino. 
Electra 10/12. Title page in 36pt. 
ATF Bernhard Modern Roman and 
9 and I2pt. Lino. Electra. 


(right) “Carpentry for the 
Building Trades" 


Set at Quinn and Boden in Lino. 
Granjon 12/14. Title page in |8pt. 
ATF Ultra Bodoni; 30pt. ATF Gar.- 
mond Italic; 8, 10, and I4pt. Lino. 
Granjon italic and roman, 
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Binding: Holliston Rex, green 

Stamping: green ink and Brighten-leaf 
6-Star Cello 

Designer: Stefan Salter 


This history text book of nearly 600 
pages is designed with good legibility. 
\ feature of the design is the style of 
ihe chapter openings. All chapter titles 
ire set in condensed, italic Stymie bold 
-aps, within a boxed area (like a small 
plaque). The chapter number is spelled 
ut in small caps and letterspaced, at 
ihe very top of the page. This plaque 
as a third dimension (thickness) at- 
ined by using a thin rule at the left 
nd top, and wider rule for the right 
ide and bottom. The customary fault 
f poorly fitted corners is prevalent. 


Chis is the only decorative element of_ 


he pages. No initial or other decora- 
ion is used to start the text that is set 
n Baskerville, well leaded. Sub-cap- 
ions always stand out clearly as they 
ire set in large caps and there is always 
ample leading above and below them. 
The green cloth binding is bright 
and interesting. Stamped in gold with 
a decorative area on the front cover it 
has a spine that will draw your atten- 
tion with the tithe and author’s name 
stamped in gold within a dark green 
panel near the top and _ horizontal 
bands of gold over and beneath the 
panel to the full depth of the back. 


Laboratory Exercises in 
Inorganic Chemistry 


By W. Norton Jones. 8 x Il. $2.25 


Publisher: Blakiston Co. 
Manufacturer: Country Life Press 
ype: Lino. Electra 10/12; 39 x 51 (2) 
Stock: Oxford White tablet 

Binding: Buckeye turquoise, paper 
Designer: W. T. Shoener 

/llustrator: Wm. B. McNett 


\n attractive workbook, over three 
hundred pages, very nicely put to- 
gether so that it is practical to work 
with. It has a lovely title page set in 
‘ernhard Modern caps. An illustra- 
ion of chemical apparatus rendered in 
hite line against a black background 
‘ positioned on the page in fine rela- 
ionship with the type, so that there 
‘ a unity of elements that makes for 
erfect balance. 
The exercise pages have headings 
iat extend across the full width of 
ie page in large legible u.&l.c. Bern- 
ard Modern. The text matter is set 
i Linotype Electra, well leaded in 
ouble column, with more than aver- 
ge space between columns. It com- 
‘ines most effectively with the Bern- 
‘ard Modern. The wide margins are 
he final touch to the successful result 
ttained. All of the drawings for this 
part of the text are excellent and are 
carefully fitted into the column width. 
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“The problem pages” consistently have 
the same style headings as “the exer- 
cise pages.” —The numbered problems 
are of course run full column width 
and it should be noted that sufficient 
space has been left for the student to 
write in answers. 

Tabular material is very competent- 
ly handled without resorting to small- 
er type than the text size, so that ex- 
cellent legibility is maintained. These 
tables invariably fit the pages correctly 
so that they are uniform. 


The illustration and title printed 
in light blue and bronze-blue inks on 
the cover stock of the same hue would 
have shown to better advantage if the 
ink had been a bit darker. Both the 
makeup and presswork of this book 
are definitely first class. 


Makers of America 


By Marion F. Lansing & W. Lin- 
wood Chase. 614 x 814. $2.00 


Publisher: D. C. Heath 

Manufacturer: Plimpton Press 

Type: Mono. Fournier 1314/16; 25 x 
40 


Stock: Cumberland Opaque Offset 
Binding: Holliston Linen, green 
Stamping: red & white inks 
Designer: Natalie Norris 
Illustrator: Frederick T. Chapman 


This must be a most stimulating book 
to read if the author’s intriguing theme 
inspired the designer to create and 
produce such an attractive package. It 
is the culmination of the cooperative 
effort of the typographer, calligrapher, 
and illustrator working “together to 
produce a well-integrated text. To- 








Photo by Criterion 
Three solutions to problems in jacket production—reference, poetry & novel 


gether they have devised a three-color 
illustrated title page that is outstand- 
ing. 

The lettering is an integral part of 
the pattern of the illustration. It is 
rich with fine color—terra-cotta, green, 
and black. Contrary to tradition, no 
author’s name appears on this page, 
just the story's title, the illustration 
and the publisher’s imprint. Quite 
modestly, the author’s name appears 
on the copyright page, along with the 
names of two consultants, the illustra- 
tor, and two map artists (No credit 
is given the calligrapher or the typog- 
rapher). Beneath is the publisher's 
trade mark and the copyright. 

This page is the only jarring note 
in the book. The credit lines have 
been placed within a box of picayune 
floral linotype border, most likely with 
the idea of drawing attention to the 
names. Without this inappropriate 
border, the position of the names at 
the top half of the page would have 
been sufficient assurance they would be 
easily seen. Chapman’s illustrations 
are of course a feature. The type, be- 
cause of the finesse in its handling, 
asserts itself with quiet authority, yet 
is in perfect relationship with all other 
elements. Fournier with open leading 
is a fine choice of type and with the 
many illustrations spotted into the 
pages, and complicated run-arounds to 
contend with, the result is excellent, as 
the composition is set throughout with 
fine exactness. 

Bound appropriately in green cloth 
and stamped in terra cotta and white 
inks, the cover is distinctive but a bit 
complicated. If the attractive letter- 
ing and decorative elements were sep- 
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arated instead of being entwined the 
overall effect might be less confusing. 
On the spine the elements are master- 
fully composed. Were space not at 
such a premium, there are other inter- 
esting and commendable details one 
could touch upon. 

It would be an oversight, however, 
not to compliment the presswork that 
is excellent—even color for the type, 
fine register in the color printing. 


Peter A belard 


By Helen Waddell. 534 x 8. $3.00 
Publisher: Henry Holt 
Manufacturer: Quinn & Boden 
Type: Lino. Janson 10/12; 21 x 34 
Stock: Glatfelter Wove R 
Binding: Interlaken Winco, black 
Stamping: imit. gold roll leaf 
Designer: Maurice Serle Kaplan 
Illustrator: Laszlo Matulay 


Peter Abelard has an atmosphere of 
brightness. There is a fastidious and 
chaste elegance in the typographic 
style quite in keeping with the still 
fresh and exciting love story. At no 
point has the designer overstepped 
the bounds of typographic propriety 
to attain this quality. 

The illustrations by Laszlo Matulay 
rendered in delicate pen and ink cap- 
ture all the subtlety of the romance. 
Both title-page and part-titles are de- 
signed with the illustrations as an in- 
tegral part. All the display lines are 
Eve Open decorative caps set flush left 
to the measure so they form a triangle 
effect atop the illustration. This style 
conforms very sympathetically with the 
rectangular area of the illustration and 
the composition of the drawing there- 
in. Chapter openings start flush left 
with a three-line Eve Open sunk ini- 
tial. Several lines of open space above 
and one line space below, break the 
page so there is a good balance in rela- 
tion to the full, well proportioned 
margins. , 

The selection of Jansen for the text 
and sufficient leading gives the bright- 
ness that is so pleasing in this volume. 


Cap running heads and dropped folios 
with square brackets on each side lends 
just the right touch to the pages. It 
is a book that has been put together 
with rare appreciation of the nuances 
of styling that must be understood to 
get the tone and flavor with which this 
book is imbued. 


Aesop’s Fables 
634 x 9. $3.00 
Publisher: Grosset & Dunlap 
Manufacturer: Kingsport Press 
Type: Lino. Caledonia 14/16; 25 x 40 
Stock: Chaucer Wove Text 
Binding: Bancroft's White 
buckram 
Stamping: gen. gold roll leaf & red foil 
Designer: format, Harry Abrams; bind- 
ing, Oscar Ogg 
Illustrator: Fritz Kredel 
Calligraphy: Oscar Ogg 


Record 


Endowed with beautiful calligraphy, 
fine illustration and excellent type set- 
ting this famous classic has a most 
distinguished format. Even the half- 
title is illustrated and enhanced by 
the use of graceful lettering that be- 
comes actually a part of the line illus- 
tration. Large, open-line lettering, 
type, and the mark of the Junior Li- 
brary are arranged in perfect balance 
to make a very impressive title page. 
One could comment on almost every 
page in this volume. The fables some- 
times need two pages, sometimes only 
one. Some begin with an open line 
standing initial, others do not have the 
initial but start the first line with a 
carrot floret. In view of the varied 
length of the fables, every page pre- 
sents a special problem in spacing, 
especially as small illustrations are in- 
serted in some pages and not in others. 
The many colored illustrations give 
the book rare richness and fit into the 
text as an integral part of the stories. 
The reviewer's opinion is that the 
binding has no real relationship in 
style to the pages. It is an anti-climax 
and is greatly overdone, but it un- 
doubtedly helps to sell the book. 


ST 


Field Notes 


Leonard G. WINANS, formerly pro- 
duction manager for Grosset and Dun- 
lap, has been appointed production 
manager for A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany. He has also been associated with 
W. B. Conkey Company, Kingsport 
Press, and Laidlaw Brothers. 


Evia OELricn, head of the general 
book manufacturing department of 
Oxford University Press, N.Y.C., has 
been appointed assistant head of the 
Bible department, and will be in 
charge of production. In addition to 
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her work at Oxford, Miss Oelrich is 
chairman of the New York- textbook 
clinic of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. 


John Barleycorn’s dignity is restored 
in Reynal & Hitchcock’s spring list, 
heralding R. Osporn’s new book, 
Drink: Its Joys and Sorrows. The au- 
thor is the Osborn in the firm of June 
& Osborn, industrial consultants, the 
other half of which is Larry JUNE, 
outstanding printing and photography 
authority and formerly with Jersey 
City Printing Co. 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 








AIGA Workshop Courses 


Workshop courses intended to teach 
by doing, instead of listening, basic 
stages in design, printing, and typeset- 
ting will be begun by the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts September 7, 
at the N. Y. School of Printing, 461 
8th Ave., N.Y.C. Enrollments began 
March 8 at the AIGA headquarters, 
115 E. 40th St. Courses will be held 
each Tuesday evening, 6-9 p.m., for 36 
sessions, divided into three semesters. 

The first year course will cover the 
fundamentals of composition and 
printing. Students will set type by 
hand and print and bind projects 
which they will choose, plan, and ex- 
ecute. Excursions, depending upon in- 
dividuals’ interest, will be made into 
calligraphy, lettering, illustration, etc. 

The second year will deal more fully 
on planning production. Elements of 
machine composition, cylinder press 
printing, and binding will be under- 
taken. The intention is not to pro- 
duce experienced shop personnel but 
to make students familiar with all the 
operations that go into producing a 
finished job. Round table discussions 
will be featured. 

Instructors: Arnold Bank (Art Stu- 
dents League), Reynard Biemiller 
(Spiral Press), Robert L. Cheney (Harp- 
er & Bros.), Ray Freiman (Random 
House), Bruce Gentry (Grolier. So- 
ciety), James Hendrickson, Maurice S. 
Kaplan, Stefan Salter, (freelance de- 
signers), R. Randolph Karch (Inter- 
type Corporation), Algot Ringstrom 
(Marchbanks Press), Frank R. Sloan, 
Jr. (Harcourt, Brace), Robert Stump! 
(Std. Oil of N. J.). 

Discussion leaders: John Archer (N. 
Y. Public Library Ptg. Dept.), John 
Begg (Oxford Univ. Press), Peter Beil- 
enson (Peter Pauper Press), Joseph 
Blumenthal (Spiral Press), Fritz Eich- 
enberg (freelance illustrator), John 
Fass (Kenyon & Eckhardt), Helen 
Gentry (Holiday House), Milton Glick 
(Viking Press), William McGilpin 
(Strathmore Paper Co.), Oscar Ogg 
(Book-of-the-Month-Club), William R. 
Thurman, Jr. (formerly of the N. Y 
Public Library bindery), Joseph White 
head (Whitehead & Alliger). 


Cahn Joins King Litho 

Herbert R. Cahn has joined the sale: 
staff of King Litho. Corp., N.Y.C., to 
head its publishers’ service departmen' 
which will be devoted to the produc 
tion of books, jackets, brochures, cats- 
logs. Cahn has spent a number of 
years in book production, both on th: 
publishers’ and on the manufacturers 
side of the fence. He has been asso- 
ciated with Viking Press, Random 
House, Domesday Press, Reehl Litho, 
and American Stratford, in responsible 
positions. 





Story of Peter Pauper 


More than two hundred members of 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts 
were on hand to view the work and 
hear the story of the Peter Pauper 
Press of Mount Vernon, N. Y., Tues- 
day evening, February 24. Paul Mc- 
Pharlin related the history of the press 
from its inception 20 years ago, and 
discussed the typography, illustration, 
printing, and binding, of many of its 
books. Paul Bennett, one of the 
Beilensons’ most enthusiastic adher- 
ents, in introducing Peter Beilenson, 
cited the increasing ratio of PPP books 
in the Fifty Books of the Year shows. 
Beilenson, spoke briefly on the reasons 
and thoughts behind his design of 
these highly successful and handsome- 
ly produced books, with an allegory 
based on meals derived from the mass 
produced products of the nation’s can- 
ners compared with a woman’s close 
connection with the growing and prep- 
aration of the food she serves. Each 
has its place in the scheme of things 
but bookmaking that does not have 
the close touch with the production 
facilities that the press does, can hard- 
ly be expected to have the latter’s in- 
dividualistic flavor. Both Peter and 
Edna Beilenson were the center of 
groups of questioners after the close 
of the meeting, while scores stayed to 
admire the books still further. 


New Harper Art Books 


L. Joan Daves, assitsant production 
manager at Harper & Bros., N.Y.C., 
will head the new Harper art book 
project, entitled Harper’s Art Library, 
which will feature arts and crafts books 
produced both here and abroad, to 
sell for less than $10. Miss Daves will 
do special editorial and market de- 
velopment for the series, as well as 
supervise the production. The books 
will be designed by Arthur Rushmore. 
Present plans call for printing of the 
first four books in Holland and other 
books will be printed here or abroad 
as circumstances warrant. 

The books wil be published in co- 
operation with the International Pub. 
Co., of Holland, and will have a basic 
design for each of the series, but will 
not folow any standardization of for- 
mat or binding. The average price of 
the first four in the series will be $3.50 
and whatever process is best suited to 
the reproductions will be utilized. 
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Miss Daves, 
who was produc- 
tion manager of 
Interscience Pub- 
lishers, N.Y.C., be- 
fore going to 
Harper's, has had 
considerable ex- 
perience’ with 
English and Eu- 
ropean publishing 
activities and is a close student of the 
arts and crafts. 

William Sydor, of the Harper pro- 
duction staff, will assume the major 
part of Miss Daves’ regular production 
duties. 


“30” for Armed Services Edition 


Editions for the Armed Services, Inc., 
has closed shop. After distributing over 
120,000,000 books to troops overseas, 
the non-profit organization, formed 
from The Council on Books in War- 
time, ceased active operations in Janu- 
ary after officially closing its office Dec. 
30. 

A book just published by E.A.S. to 
list the 1324 titles delivered to the 
Army and the Navy between the fall 
of 1943 and that of 1947 includes a 
condensation of a chapter in a history, 
to appear next year, of the Army 
Library Service in WWII. It points 
out that the enterprise “involved a 
number of Army and Navy agencies, 
the War Production Board, some 70 
publishing firms, and more than a doz- 
en printing houses, composition firms, 
and paper suppliers” and delivered 
the 122,951,031 volumes at an average 
cost to the U.S. of 6.09c per volume. 

Special credit has been given to H. 
Stahley Thompson and Philip Van 
Doren Stern, who was succeeded by 
the former as general manager of the 
publishing program upon returning 
from military service overseas with 
Yank in 1945, and who solved many 
of the problems of cost and produc- 
tion. It was his idea to use magazine 
and catalog presses to produce not 
magazines but books “and he was also 
instrumental in setting the printing 
costs at an unprecedented low level.” 

Stern was familiar with the paper 
book business, having been a former 
executive editor of Pocket Books, and, 
during the first two years of the war, 
he had been editor of the Overseas 
Publication Section of the O.W.I. It 


was up to him to coordinate and keep 
happy all of the government and pri- 
vate agencies involved. 


Expect 5% Paper Gain in °48 

Paper and paperboard production may 
rise almost 5% to 22,000,000 tons in 
1948 if the balance of this year’s pro- 
duction shows the same increase over 
1947 that was attained in January. 
This possibility was expressed by the 
statistical committee of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association at its 71st 
annual convention held in February 
at the Waldorf-Astoria in N.Y.C. 

Consumption of paper and paper- 
board may reach 30,000,000 tons by 
1955 if the current high level of busi- 
ness continues. To meet this growing 
high level of paper consumption, the 
industry would have to increase its 
annual productive capacity 1,500,000 
tons above current capacity. 

The recent break in commodity 
prices has brought some resistance to 
prices and a more cautious attitude in 
forward buying, but no cancellations. 
The paper industry, now leading all 
others in the amount of capital invest- 
ment per worker employed, need not 
fear that continued expansion will pro- 
duce a slump, A. B. Robertson, execu- 
tive vice president of Champion Paper 
and Fibre Co., said in an address at 
the Association’s annual banquet. 

Mr. Robertson, retiring as president 
of the association, inducted his suc- 
cessor, Cola G. Parker, president of 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation. R. K. 
Ferguson, president of St. Regis Paper 
Co., was elected first vice president; 
Hugh J. Chishold, president of the 
Oxford Paper Co., Sydney Ferguson, 
president of Mead Corporation; John 
H. Hinman, president of International 
Paper Co., David L. Luke Jr., presi- 
dent of the West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Co.; and F, G. Coburn, presi- 
dent of the Brown Co., were also 
elected vice presidents. 

Puitie L. Hovey, a member of Ox- 
ford Paper Company’s sales depart- 
ment and advertising manager, has 
been transferred from the sales depart- 
ment to manufacturing where he will 
assist Donald Appleton, in charge of 
manufacturing. The announcement 
was made by Hugh J. Chisholm, presi- 
dent of thefi rm. Phil Hovey has been 
with Oxford for ten years and worked 
in the company’s mills before enter- 
ing the sales department in 1940. 
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PUBLISHERS' SERVICES 


BOOK COVER DIES 


SINCE 1885 


Becker Bros. Engraving Co. 
103 Lafayette Street - New York 





F. M. CHARLTON Co. 
Bookbinders 


345 HUDSON ST., N.Y. » WAtkins 4-3050 
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CATALOG ON REQUEST Bindery 
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iLLUSTRATIONS | FY @DERATED 


PRINTING COMPANY 
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TELEPHONE LONGACRE 5-5769 


Engravers Brass Stamping & Embossing Dies 
PROGRESSIVE BRASS DIE CO. 


118 West Pratt Street Baltimore 1, Maryland 
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TECHNICAL COMPOSITION CO. 


Scientific and “Technical Book Printers 


470 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


TRIGGS 


COLOR PRINTING 
CORPORATION 
216 West 18th St. N. Y. 11 


Book a J ackets 
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| GENERAL OFFSET COMPANY - Inc 





Specializing in 
Offset for Books THE Pie available promptly 


requiring conscien- Bulkeley Co: S | upon request, cal 


; r 110 YEARS OF COLOR LITHOGRAPHY 
tious production naman Gam Hartford 5-3157 


@ Rated by Artists as One of New York’s Most Capable Lithographers 


KIPE OFFSET PROCESS CO., INC. 


Books by Photolithography 


145 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. WaAlker 5-6844 


The Company, Inc. 


Lithographers to Book Publishers 
7S VARICK STREET + CANAL 6-0366 + NEW YORK 13, WN. Y. 


OFFSET REPRODUCTIONS, Inc. 


Books by-Foto-Tone Lithography 
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DIVERSIFIED SINGLE & MULTI-COLOR EQUIPMENT 
FOR ECONOMICAL BOOK REPRODUCTION 
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POLYGRAPHIC COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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CROBANK BOOK PAPERS 
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COLORFUL 
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WASHINGTON 7. D. C. 
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A Primer in Book Production 


For Your Reference Shelf on Bookmaking 
“A satisfying handful of well organized reading on the subject.” 
It will teach you the practical 
the Hes mage By mg 20 


Order from: 

in BOOKBINDING & BOOK 
PRODUCTION 

50 Union Square, N. Y. 3, New York 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR GREATER VALUES 
TURN TO TURNER 


AUTOMATIC 
CYLINDER PRESSES 


43x56 No. 2/0 Miehle, with Dexter 
suction pile feeder 

33 x 46 No. 3 Two-color Miehle 

31x41 No. 4 Four Roller Miehle 

29x40 No. 4 Two Roller Miehle with 
Dexter suction pile feeder 

23 x 36 Two-color Miller Simplex 

25x38 Premier Whitlock 

22 x28 Miehle Horizontal 

20 x 26 Miller Simplex 

17 x22 Model B Kelly Special 

15x 30 Two-color Kidder 

14x 204 Kelly Clipper 

12x 18 Little Giant 

Miehle Verticals, Models V-36 and 
V-45 


CYLINDER PRESSES 


36x46 Babcock 
31x41 No. 4 Four Roller Miehle 
27x39 Babcock 


SPECIALS OF THE MONTH 


Seybold Circular Continuous Book 
Trimmer. Kept in good operat- 
ing condition. 

30” International Folding Box 
Gluing Machine, straight line. 

Sheridan Side Stitch Automatic 
Binder, with 22 station gather- 
ing unit, two-up stitching unit, 
automatic covering unit. 


POWER PAPER CUTTERS 
64” Seybold 20th Century 
65” Seybold Holyoke 
50” Sheridan, new model 
48” Seybold Holyoke 
44” Seybold 20th Century 
44” Chandler and Price 
Sheridan 

self Challenge Diamond 

aif" Challenge Diamond 

32/," Eclipse 


30° Eclipse 
30” Acme 


FOLDING MACHINES 


22 x 34 Dexter book folder 
19x25 Baum Folder, suction feed 
25 x 38 Model B Cleveland 
19x25 Model O Cleveland 
21x28 Baum Model 389 

17x22 Model E Cleveland 


STITCHER AND STAPLERS 


Dexter Kast inserter 
Moyer Gang Stitcher 
Kast stitcher with 4 stations 
No. 2 Latham Monitor Stitcher, 
” cap. 
No. 3 Boston Stitcher 
No. 2 Morrison Stitcher, '/4” cap. 
Monitor No. | Twentieth Century 
Stitcher, /” cap. 
No. 4 Boston stitcher 


Wire Today 


TURNER PRINTING 
MACHINERY, INC. 


2652 Payne, Cleve. 14, O.—PRospect 1810 
732 Sherman, Chic. 5, lIl—HARrison 7613 
500 W. Congress, Det. 26, Mich.—CHerry 8269 


FOR SALE 


z2—Friel Check Imprinting Presses 
4—33”-40"-55” All iron Shears 
5—18”—24”—27”—36” Potdevin Gluers 
1—5C John Thomson Press 
1—Krause Mdl. BBdrsn 7x10” Pwr. Emb. 
1—Krause Mdl. B2 7x10” Pwf. Embsr. 
1—Krause Mdl. BNRZ 20x24” Pwr. Em- 

bsr. All with automatic sliding tables 
1—Berry Multiple Spindle Drill 
1—Model E Cleveland Folder 
1—Double Head Brackett Stripper 
1—20x26 Standard Power Embosser 
1—30x36 Standard Power Embosser 
1—26x36 Seybold Power Embosser 
5—28”—30”—36” Power Perforators 
9—Latham Stitchers, all sizes 
5—Boston Stitchers No. 2-3-4 
4—Roller Backers 
1—Crawley Rounder & Backer 
3—Sanborn, Gane, Seybold Bench Stprs. 
6—Portland Foot and Power Punches 
2—Sheridan Arch Embossers 
4—Foot Round Cornering Machines 
3—Sheridan & Std. Upr. Hnd. Stmprs. 
2—Smyth No. 3 and No. 4 Sewers 
6—Job Backers, all sizes 
4—Morrison Stitchers 2-4-6-3J 
4—Hoole Foot Numbering Machines 
1—Burton Snap-out Perforator 
Large Quantity new and used Binders’ 

Finishing Tools, Rolls & Misc. 

Esor Macuinery Co., 
135 West 20th St., N. Y. C. 
Chelsea 2-2699-2633 


Rosback gang stitcher—4 stations—good 
condition—AC Motor. Box 370. 
Rebuilt Model 25 Linotype. 
39” Chandler & Price Power Cutter. 
17 x 22 Model B Kelly. 
14 x 20 Model A Kelly. 
29 x 41 Babcock 3-roller. 
3—Harris E. 1. Envelope Presses, 
Stokes & Smith high speed Rotary. 
14 x 22 John Thomson Laureate—brand 
new—never used. 
18” and 25” Lever Cutters. 
No. 3 Boston Wire Stitcher. 
No. 6 Bunn Tying Machine. 
17 x 22 Mentges Job Folder. 
1000 Ib. Auto. “Quick” Melting Furnace. 
Newspaper Shavers & Casting Boxes. 
60” Hamblet Sheeter’ with layboy, 
28 x 34 Hoe Rotary Tin Press. 
53 x 96 Hooper 2-color Boxboard Printer. 
22 x 30 Offset Proving Press. 
70” Photo Litho Plate Whirler. 
New EquipMEnT: 
Hall Newspaper Turtles. 
Hall 6 & 8 ft. Steel Make-up Tables. 
Balers—both hand and power. 
Routers—Drills—Comp. Room Saws. 
Galieys & Galley Cabinets. 
44” National Auto. Power Cutter. 
Tuomas W. Hatt Company 
120 West 42nd St,, New York 18. 
(Plant at Stamford, Conn.) 


2 Sheridan 3 Knife Continuous Trimmers 
Seybold 50” Precision Cutter 
Seybold 10Z 50” Cutter 
Seybold 48” Automatic Clamp Cutter 
Diamond 341/,” Cutter 
Model B Cleveland Automatic Folder 
Model W. Cleveland Automatic Folder 
Christensen Gang Stitcher 
Rosback Gang Stitcher 
Latham Monitor Stitchers 
56” Miehle Unit 
Miller Simplex Press 
3 No. 2 Kelly Presses 
Kelly B Special Press 
J. Spero & Co. 
372 West Ontario St., Chicago 10, Illinois 
Phone: Delaware 5966 





BOOKSINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION, 30 Union Se, New York 3 


FOR SALE 


REBUILT MACHINERY 
Smyth #3, #6, #4, #10 Book 
Sewers 


Smyth No. 1 Gluing Machine 

Portland Foot Power Punches 

Peerless Burton 30” Rot. Slot Peri. 

Hickok Dual “L”, 3 Beam, 38” 
Striker Ruler 

Hickok 3 Beam, 38” Striker Ruler 

Hickok 3 Beam, 42” Striker Ruler 

Hoole Ft. Pwr. Nmbng. Mchns. 

Heavy duty 6-Rod Standing Presses 

Portland & Rosback Ft. Pwr. Pnchs. 

C&P 10x15” NS. Press with Friel 
Check Imprinter 

NEW Berry Bench Nipping Presses 

NEW Friel Check Imprinters 

NEW Berry Signature Press 

NEW Stainless Steel Press Boards 

NEW Potdevin Gluing Machines, 
Wringers, Dewarpers 

NEW Lever, 


NEW SINGLE Automatic and Duplex 
Rotary Board Cutters 
NEW Punch Presses 


We are interested in the purchase of 
used bookbinding machinery. Please 
submit complete information on any 
items you may wish to sell. 


E. C. FULLER CO. 


26 Reade St.. New York 7 
720 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5 


SHERIDAN BINDER 


16 Automatic Pockets, 3 Stitcher 
Heads Covering Attachments. 16” 


Capacity 
OSWEGO PAPER CUTTER 
57 inch, DC Motor, 2 Knives 


CLEVELAND FOLDER 


Model E, 17x22, Friction Feed, 
AC Motor 


BOARD SLITTER 
45 inch, 9 sets knives, AC Motor 
ROCHESTER 10, N. Y. 


BEN SHUL HILLSIDE 1628 
FOR SALE—— 


33x45 Brown 6 fold Book & Job Folder 


ross feeder 
32x44 Brown 4 fold book folder 
11x14 Brown Peewee 5 fold 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 
Fine Folders Since 1882 
3771 Chester Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


137 GOULD STREET 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 


 . wed eRem hah ® R2E4 KEK A AA A AREAS SEAT 





KAAASAN 


FOR SALE 


THOROUGHLY REBUILT 
BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


Immediate Delivery 


2—No. 3 Smyth Book Sewers 
2—No. 4 Smyth Book Sewers 


1—Latham Power Punch with assort- 
ment of punches 


2—Hand Job Backers 
2—Seybold Round Corner Cutters 
1—38” Hickok Ruling Machine Feeder 


i—Smyth Gluer with conveyor and 
ringer attached 


1—Burton Rotary Perforator 

1—No. 0 Latham Stitcher 1%” ca- 
pacity 

2—Latham Book Stitchers %” capacity 

3—Singer Book Sewers (6-9, 7-23) 


3—Portland Power & Foot Power 
Punches 


1—National 
Sewer 


1—Hand Roller Backer 


. . . WE BUY USED PRINTING 
and BOOKBINDING EQUIPMENT. 


COMPLETE LINE OF REBUILT 
BOOK and BOX STITCHERS. 


NEW MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Model “A” Champion Book Stitchers, 
capacity %4” 
No. 26 Champion Stitcher Heads for 
Automatic Gang Stitchers 


Morrison Book Stitchers %”, 114” and 
2%” capacity 


JAMES H. JONES COMPANY 


132 N. Clinton St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
Phone: State 1670 


Straight Needle Book 


EQUIPMENT— 


new and 
precision rebuilt! 
New DIAMOND power cut- 


ter 30, 34, 36” 
SEYBOLD 


- 3-4R automatic 
BABCOCK No. 10, 41x55” 
yw | CHALLENGE paper 


New PAASCHE spray guns, 
portable and prommeunted. 


TYPE & PRESS 
OF ILLINOIS inc. 


220 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO 6 


OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE 


Ruitine MAcHInEs 
Hickok #7245, 2-beam striker, Geor 
speed mechanism, Fuller Feeder. 
Further details on request or may be 
seen in operation in our plant. 
LYNNE ConsTABLE BINnDERY 
608 Wyandotte St. Kansas City 6, Mo. 


One completely rebuilt #3 Smyth Sew- 
ing machine and motor. 
American Beauty Cover Co. 
Dallas 1, Texas. 


1—Rebuilt 27” GLUEMASTER 
Kennetuo J. Moore & Co. 
1778 West Estes Ave., Chicago 26, III. 


62” Seybold Automatic Knife Grinder. 


Reason for selling, installed larger ma- 
chine. Also foot power Stabber. H, L. 
FriereEiseNn, binder, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


DEXTER FOLDER 22x32 to 38x52, 


Serial No. 4494 complete with motor and 
automatic feeder. Cheap for cash. Box 398. 


Barcain—400 reams! 431/,x63 White Bulk- 


ing Eggshell, packed on skids, F.O.B. 
Chicago Warehouse, Priced at 11c lb. for 
part or attractive price on entire lot. 
Moopy Press, 153 Institute Pl., Chicago. 


Any part rebuilt $4.00 per hour 
74” Seybold Power Paper Cutter 
Seybold Power Round Cornering 
Sheridan Roll Feed Casemaker—elec. 
Paper Roll Slitter, 2 rewinds, power 
45” Power Cutters with table spacers. 
Hobbs Corner Cutter for Indexing 
Brackett Paper Joggers, on casters. 
Smyth #1 Cover Casemaker 9 x 15 
Boston Stitchers 2, 4, 5, 7, 11; Morr. 1% 
20 x 30 Cutter & Creaser & Embosser 
30” & 36” Rosback Rotary Perf. 6 heads 
30” Power Perf.—sgle. & dble. heads. 
45” Robinson Rot. Bd. Cutter-16 cutters. 
Rosback 4 station Gang Stitcher, 
Brackett Power Stripper 3” Auto. Feed 
Boston #17 Gang Stitcher W.5 heads. 
32” Rotary Perforator, Creaser, Slitter 
25x38 & 34x46 Dexter Jobbers 5 folds. 
14 x 20 & 19 x 25 Baum Folder—suc. fdr. 
4 Hd. Power Paper Drills auto. lift. 
Potdevin Margin Gluers—big feed tables. 
60, 30, 40, 50, 55” Hand Shear Cutters. 
32” & smaller Potdevin Gluers & Heaters. 
Stamper & Embosser—hand & power. 
Portland Pwr. Punch-Kalamazoo dies 
18 x 36 Clicker-High Die Cutting 
Hand & Foot Roller Book Backer 
Dies for punching machines—all makes 
30” Heavy Power Punch for Gang Die 
Bound Book-lettering Dekoletter 
Fortuna Leather Skiver—motor & stand 
Resuitt Macu, Corp. 
520 W. 43rd St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
Tel: Med. 3-3515 U.S.A. 


SaLEespooks—Orper Books—E NVELOPES 
We print for the Trade, Your imprint on 
each sheet, is our guarantee of repeat 
business—Approx. 2 to 4 week deliveries. 
Free catalog—Estimates Given Promptly. 
Ersco, 1930 Patterson Ave. N. Y. 61, 
N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 


3—Claybourn 5-Color 
Presses, sheet size 
38 x 53” 


3—UPM Sheet Feed Rotary 


Presses, sheet size 
48x80” 


3—UPM Sheet Feed Rotary 
Presses, sheet size 
48x73” 


3—UPM Sheet Feed Rotary 
Presses, sheet size 
48x671/2” 


1—UPM Sheet Feed Rotary 
Press, Sheet size 40x56” 


1—Kast 8-Box 12 x 16” In- 
setting Machine 


1—Dexter Quad Folder, 
delivers four 32's, four 
16's, max. sheet 50 x 74” 


1—Dexter 190 Jobbing Folder. 
Sheet size 36 x 48”. 


Dexter 56” Quad Folder 


Dexter double 16 wire stitching 
folder, sheet size 32” x 44”, w. 
King cont. fdr. 


1—Smyth Continuous Book 
Trimmer, 4 x 6” to 
82” x 112” 

Smyth Sewing Machines; Models 7 
& 8 


I—Sheridan Automatic Feed 36 
Stamping Press, head 14 x 20” 


I1—Sheridan Continuous Covering 
Machine 14” 


1—Brackett Stripping Machine, Util- 
ity Model 


Brehmer 28” Blank Book Sewer 


Lindbladh 3 Beam Iron Ruling Ma- 
chine with Fuller Feeder 


Cross Press Feeders 62” and 65” 


Holyoke 40” Calendar Machine, 
3 roll 


Book Edge Rougher or 
Imitation Deckler 


Ward & McLean Looping Machine 
Martin Book-backing machine 
Morrison Stitcher—3-J 

Brown 60” Quad Folder 


We purchase for cash used 
printing and bookbinding 
machinery 


ROBERTSON 


BROS. 
Agents for A. W. Robertson 


438 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. WOrth 2-1276-7 


GUARANTEED REBUILT EQUIPMENT 


1 Dex. 14x 14 single fold & feeder. 1 B F . 
. —_ pare al = x a Spee. 1 re sagig) ee Se a 
‘o uto. Feeder 
a eo 13 Bae (7 x or 1 —— Check Perforator 
rown . 38x50 & eover feed, attach. > 32 x 44—44 x 65—4 fold 
Casemakers; Job Backers; Roller Dex. dbl. 16 with 16 pp 16 x 26—31 x43 


STOLP- CO. 123 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6 


SERVICING PRINTERS & BOOKBINDERS FOR 22 YEARS 


MARCH, 1948 








OPPORTUNITIES 






IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
DEXTER KAST INSERTER 


12 stations, automatic feeder with 
saddle stitcher. Feeds sections on 
to conveyor automatically. Can be 
seen in operation. 































SHERIDAN SIDE STITCH 
AUTOMATIC BINDER 
Consists of 22 station gathering unit, 
two-up stitching unit, automatic cov- 
ering unit. Can be seen in operation. 












2652 Payne Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Model C Intertype 

Model 14 Linotype 

Model 26, 42 pica Linotype, new style 

Monotype Giant caster with 62 fonts 
of mats, 42 to 72 point. 

Monotype Material Maker 

Monotype Composition casters and 
keyboards 

Miller Simplex 

10x!5 and 12xi8 Kluges 

Style B Kelly press 

Style A Kelly press 

14x22 Thompson 5C and 6C models 

50” Seybold Cutter, 

44” Dexter cutter auto clamp 


10Z model 


veel 44” Sheridan new models, auto 
TURNER PRINTING 30". 32'/o", 36!” Diamond power 
MACHINERY, INC. cutters 


Payne & Craig Corp. 



























FOR SALE 

























for 


PRINTERS, 
BOOKBINDERS 


Plant 


Branch at Pasadena, 









FOR SALE 
i—Christensen Auto Stitcher, 







2129 Pine St. 

















489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, New York 






NEW & USED MACHINERY 


Branches in Chicago and Detroit 
















Hickok Dual L. Ruling Ma- 
chine #12660 44 wide 38” | 
cloth purchased in 
Equipped with Feeder and 2 
variable speed motors, 3 beams 
on Ist machine 2 beams on 
second. Also automatic 
fountains. Write Box +375. 


1945. 


ink 


LITHOGRAPHERS and 
BOX MAKERS 


Complete, Modern Rebuilt 


We Buy and Sell Complete 
Plants. Appraisals Made 


J. GERRITSON CO. 


Post Office Box, Kankakee, Ill. 


Calif. 





4 station 
I—12 ft. diameter round table rotating 
Gatherer 
I—Model B Cleveland Folding machine 
with continuous Suction feeder 
3—Sanborn Book Presses 


SUPERIOR BINDERY INC. 
Lt. Louis, Mo. 


GENERAL BUSINESS ENGINEERING... 


MANA 


PLANT & OFFICE LAYOUTS — METHODS — PROCEDURES... 









- SURVEYS... 


82 Beekman St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Be 3-179! 
















#189 Dexter Folder, 32” x 44” with cross 
automatic feeder. 

Christensen Automatic Stitcher, two heads, 
six stations. 

44” Seybold Paper Cutter, auto clamp. 

44” Oswego Paper Cutter, auto clamp. 

“B" Cleveland with pile feeder. 

"O" Cleveland with pile feeder. 

“E"' Cleveland 17” x 22” automatic. 

14” x 22” Thomson Laureate. 

20” x 30’—22” x 32” Thomson Cutting and 

Creasing Presses. 


ROWE 3 KNIFE CONTINUOUS TRIMMER 
Shipping Tag Machines Print in 
One or Two Colors 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS © 


Marshall & Jefferson Sts., Phila. 22, Pa. 
Established 1902 Fremont 7-5100 



































——__£OR SAL 


| Dexter Quad Folder 37x49 built for 
handling light paper. Complete with 
pile Feeder and D.C. electrical equip- 
ment. 


| Dexter Quad Folder 42x62 with Pile 
Feeder and A.C. electrical equip. 


| Dexter Quad Folder 42x56 with Cross 
Feeder and A.C. electrical equip. 


1—#4 Smyth Sewing Machine. 
The above equipment is in very 
good condition. 


Haddon Bindery, Inc. 
1006 Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Walnut 2-0349 








FOR SALE 
New Sheridan 5AB Press, Head Size 
27/2" x 22”, Serial No. 1987, with 
Electric Head, Electric Units, Ther- 
mostatic Controls, Motor Bracket. 
Box #385 





- REPORTS... PLANS... 





Chas. A. Muller Ce., Ine. 


Manufacturing and Servicing of 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 


153 Lafayette St., N. ¥Y. 13. CAnmal 6-2843 











SPECIFICATIONS... 


ATION 


ORGANIZATION & SALES STRUCTURES — CONTROLS — INCENTIVES | 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 


ate > Rep 
PRODUCTION, 50 Union Se., New York 3 


























——DpDiamond—— 


PRINTING MACHINERY 


3067 E. 6lst St., Cleveland, Ohio 


7 
REBUILT 
44” Seybold Precision Cutter 
44” Oswego Semi Automatic 
341,” Chandler & Price 
40” Acme Full Automatic 
Rosback 8 Staple Gang Stitcher 
Rosback Pony Gang Stitcher 
Morrison 3%” Power Stitcher 
Moyer 3 Station Gang Stitcher 
Model E. Cleveland Folder 
Model B, Cleveland Folder 
17” Standard Rounder Backer 
24” Job Backer 
17” Job Backer 
14x 22 Colts Laureatte 
19 x 28 Sheridan Die Stamper 
Cross 56” Press Feeder 


Cable "DIPRINT" for prices with 
overseas crating charge 






































































Varnishing Machine 100% per- 
fect 30x40” Sheet Steam Heat, 
220-V AC Motor, 30’ over de- 
livery extended 7’. 

New 44” National Auto Clamp 
Cutters, immed, delivery. 

44” Sheridan Hy. Duty Auto 
Clamp Cutter, Rebuilt. 

14x22 Colts Armory Press 

20” Calendar Tinning Machine 

25x31 bed Vandercook Proof 
Press with inking mechanism. 

20x28 Latham Standing Press 


JOHN H. BURKE & COREA 


Baltimore 30, M 








INDEX CUTTERS, DEVICES, ETC. 






“A Nation-Wide Service” 


GEORGE WEIGL 


134 W. 26th St., N.Y.C. CHelsea 2-7335 
General Repair Shop for All Kinds 
of Bookbinding Machinery 
also Manufacturer of 


Leather Edge Burnishing Machines 
and Round-Corner Cutters. 


































PERFORATOR PINS 
for all makes of perforating machines. 
MORRISON WIRE STITCHING 
MACHINES REBUILT—PARTS 

Discounts to dealers 


A, F. FISCHER & SONS 
141 W. 20th St., N.Y.C. CHelsea 2-0250 








INSTALLATIONS | 








Telephone 
Vanderbilt 6- 3685 





[bist $a Pr single cote lech: 
EQUIPMENT WANTED 


Dexter Folder with Cross Feeder—size 
35x45 or 38x50, preferably the larger 
one, but can use either size. 

CentTraL PusuisHine Co., Inc. 
546 South Meridian St., Indianapolis 


Seybold 3-Knife trimmer 

48”-52”"-56"” Dexter folders with cross 
feeders 

sheridan gathering, stitching, and cover- 
ing machines 

Smyth casemakers 

Christensen gang stitcher 

Chambers varnishing machines 





Will buy complete plant 


KraTMAN MACHINERY Sates Co. 
608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Il. 


SmyTH SIGNATURE STITCHER 
12” book or over, at least 4 needle New 
or used but not too badly used. Describe 
fully; J. M. Smith, 32 Orchard Lane, Col- 
umbus 2, Ohio, 


Muller Indexing Machines. Top Prices. 
Send serial numbers to Box 1170. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


MIEHLE 
PERFECTING PRESS 


2/0 SIZE 


State condition, price and 
Address 
reply to Box #360. 


when available. 


WANTED 


Smyth Casing-In Machine, a 
Smyth No. 2 Case-Maker, Smyth 
No. 12 Book Sewer, Sheridan 
Gatherer. Box #390. 


MARCH, 1948 


CASH WITH ORDER. 


HELP WANTED 


Estimator: should be familiar with hard 


case binding, loose leaf binders, mech- 

anical binding. Steady job. Good pay. 
Micniean Boox Binpine Co, 

1036 Beaubien St. Detroit 26, Mich. 


Bookbinder, with at least 5 years trade 
experience, high school graduate, for 
position as bookbinding teacher in a trade 
school in Kentucky. Need man who teach- 
es all phases of bindery work. Box 365. 








Wanted: Man to assist in production and 
sales promotion for large edition plant. 
Practical experience desirable but not 
necessary. Write giving age, experience, 
references, and salary expected. Box 395. 





Operator for Dexter & Cleveland folders 
with some knowledge of Christensen 
stitcher. Forwarders, Cutters & Folding 
machine operators, Rate $1.72, day, 
$1.821,, night. Experienced bindery girls, 
rate: $1.00 hr. Day; $1.10 hr. night. 
HAYWOOD PUBLISHING CO. 
Lafayette, Indiana, 


SALESMAN WANTED 


Experienced, with following in book- 
binding field, to represent an estab- 
lished manufacturer of adhesives. 
Include references, experience, age, 
salary desired. Excellent opportunity 
for right man. Box #350 


ADVERTISERS' 


=.= 
Griffin, Campbell, 


Haddon Bindery, 


Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Gemmed Paper 


Barry Paper Board Co. 
Baum, Russell Brace. 71, Cov. 
Becker Bros. Co. 


Hall, Thos. W 
Marlieh Mfg. 

we 
Harty 


Holliston Mills, 


Interlaken 


Jenkins, 
Jones, James 


Co. 
Bosten Bookbinding Co. Mills 
Brock & Rankin 

Brookfield Mills, 

Brown Bridge M 

Brown & Dean 

Brown Folding Mach. Co. 
Burrage Glue Co. 


urke, John H 


Cameron sag 


Carrenter, L. , & Cr 9 on F 


Leiman Bros., 


Inc. 
Lindenmeyr, Henry, & Sons. . 
Management Service Org. 


Chicago Mach. Lab 
Goes, Ls & Wire Co 
, Lorin 
jonial Press, McKibbin, Gee., 
Columbia Mills 
Commercial Linine Paper 
Conkev. B., C. 
Consolidated Engravers, 
Cornwall Press 


Crocker, Burbank 

Cuneo, John F.,, 

Davey, 

Davis, 

Nexter Fold Cr. 

District of Columbia Paper Co. 
Donneli-v, R. R., & Sons Co. 
Dunn. Thos. W. 

Du Pont de “Nemours, E. 1.. 


Eston Chomical & Natio 
vestuff 


Engdahl Bindery, 

Esor Machinery am 

Fandange Mills 

Federal Adhesives Corp. 

Federated Printing Co. 90 
es * Pts. Servtecs eae 


Merritt 

etz Re ante 
Miami Valley 
Mid-States 
Mince Products 


mal Proc 
National Publishing Co. 
& Board Co. Inc. 


“Oppertun 


Hughes & Hoffman 
L. a. In 
Kellogg & At 


McLaurin-Jones Co 

a an Wm. 

Mead Corp. 74, 

Mechanical” ar “ey Index .... 
Prod. Co. 


Co. 

Coated Paver. . 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SSSSSSSSSSRESSEESSERSEEEESeeeeeSteeese 


IS there a man with knowledge of 
the book cover, album, or allied field 
who wants to do something for him- 
sel/f—start his own business on attrac- 
tive terms suitable to him and to this 
advertiser? | have a 2500-sq. ft. plant, 
furnished with paper power cutter, 
gluing machine, and lining-up tables, 
waiting for the right man who can 
build a profitable business with full 
cooperation, Write Box #380. 


itt: Album, Blankbook & Diary Binders 


Unique copyrighted idea for outright 
sale to responsible firm or individual. 
Samples available. Canadian and For- 
eign inquiries invited. 


Box #1205 


SITUATION WANTED 


A Supervision and Production 
A Advertising Displays 
A Children’s Books 
A Sample Cards 
A Albums 


Box #125 


INDEX 


Pleger Co., J. J. 

Plimpton Press, The 
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Petdevin Machine 

Prentiss, G je 

Printers Supply Co.. 

Printing Industries ‘Equipment 


Progress Litho. 
Publishers Book Bindery Inc. . 


Queen City Paper Co 
Quinn & Boden Co., 


Rebuilt Sectiners 
Reliable Text Co. 


Russell-Rutter Co., 


Sackett & Wiihelms 
Schuyikill Paper Co. 
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Kratman Machinery Sales Co. 
Lake Erie Ens. ¢ pe. 


0. 
Southworth Machine Co 
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Spiral Binding "ure. 
Sta-Warm Electric Co. 
Stoip-Gore Co. 
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Tauber Plastics. 
Technical Composition ‘Co. 


Type & Press of a 
Uni-Mark, Inc. 

Union Paste Co 
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Zahradt, Wm. F. 
Zapon- Keratol Division 
Zimmer Mfg. Co. 





MECHANICAL BINDINGS 1, SLOVES means 


MECHANICAL AND SEWED BINDINGS IN LEATHER, CLOTH, OR PAPER 


Tied up in a straitjacket 
schedule on that binding job? 


Put it up to SLOVES 
and give your fingernails a rest. 


Our idea of Service is that 
“Urgent" means "Do it right away." 


SPIRALPLASTIC SWING-O-RING CERLOX LOOSE LEAF MULT-O PLASTIC 


SLOVES MECHANICAL BINDING CO. INC. 


121 VARIGK ST. * NEW YORK 13, N. Y. © WALKER §-0304 


CERCLA COILED WIRE 





Book Publishers 


Question—: 


Can children’s books in color be pro- 
duced in quantities of 3500 to 10,000 
at a reasonable cost? 


cAnsner: 
Slit jDaC IAS )8 S We have helped a number of publish- 


ers solve this problem both as to the 
DECORATED PAPER-BOARD proper procedure to be followed in the 


make-up of the art work and in the re- 
OR TRANSPARENT PLASTIC production and lithographing. Costs 


have been kept within reasonable lim- 
MIRO CONTAINER CO.., INC. its. We invite your inquiries. 
557 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 


Telephone: ULster 5-3040 Reprint and Original Editions by Photo-Offset 


New YorK LITHOGRAPHING CORP. 
Photo Offset Lithographers 


52 East 19TH STREET © NEW YORK 3,N. Y, 
GRAMERCY 7-3200 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 


A Complete Packaging Service to the Book Industry 


ee HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 





Let's suppose you had an opportunity to step back into time some 
sixteen hundred years. Meeting up with a monk carefully cherishing 
a single hand wrought volume would certainly launch you on a 
proud discourse of 20th century high speed printing. But what about 
bookbinding? How would you explain the fact that slow drying 
flexible glues of 327 A.D. are still permitted to bottleneck high 
speed production in 1948 A.D.? 

We'd like to hear your answer. 

Even now, more than four years after National successfully 
introduced FLEX-BACK for gluing-off to more than two hundred 
bookbinders, many production men still insist upon using 
animal glue that takes 3 to 4 hours to dry. We wonder why? 
FLEX-BACK is the first cold, liquid resinous glue ever to 
permit bookbinders to glue-off and then round and back 
in 10 to 20 minutes. It retains all of the advantages 
of ficxible glues and eliminates all of the disadvantages — 
as it shatters the age-old production bottleneck 
of crying speed. 

Offi-es: 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16; 
364 | Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago 32; 735 Battery 
Street, San Francisco 11, and other principal cities. 


Canada: Meredith, Simmons & Co., dtd., Toronto and Montreal. 
Eng and: National Adhesives, Ltd., Slough. 
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ADHESIVES 


EVERY TYPE OF AQHESIVE FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 





Precision Engineering and Careful Constructio 
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25x 38 
THIRTEEN FOLD 
PILE FEED or 
CONTINUOUS 


yeThe finest folder that the finest Craftsmen in 
the world can build . . . most versatility (most 
styles of folds because the most folding plates). 
Finest accuracy . . . automatically registered. 
Heaviest precision construction for life-time of 
profit-creating service. Fastest sheet travel 
speed, therefore greatest production. 

The aggregate operating experience of over 
ten thousand Baum Users has resulted in solving 
every feeding and folding problem. 

This model and al! other mode! Baum AUTO- 
MATIC Folders are Automatic Perforators 
(both directions in the same opera- 
tion). All models are also Rotary HH 
Cutters. You enjoy huge velvet | HILL 


profits by eliminating many of MUL 


your present cutting operations. * 
PERFORATING ... as many lines 
as desired, both directions same 
operation delivering sheets flat. 
MULTIPLE CUTTING, folding sev 
eral on, cutting out the marginal 
bleeds and end trims while folding. 
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LAYOUT 
25" x 38” 


Will fold, paste and trir yy 
and fold for mailing 
6,000 booklets per hour © 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 
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